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“There are bound to be one or two bad soldiers 
in every regiment. But why court-martial the 
whole regiment? 

The same applies to beer and ale retailing, 
Out of hundreds of thousands of wholesome, 
law-abiding beer retailers, there is bound to 
be a small minority who disobey the law or 
permit anti-social conditions. 

To protect your right to drink good beer 
and ale, the Brewing Industry wants even this 
small minority of undesirable retailers elimi- 
nated entirely. Beer is a refreshing, appetizing 
beverage—the beverage of moderation. We 
want every beer retail establishment to be as 
wholesome as beer itself. 

To that end, we have instituted a ‘‘clean-up 
or close-up’’ program—now in operation in 
some states and being extended to others. 

We'd like to tell you about it in an interest- 
ing free booklet. Write: —United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation, Dept. G18, 21 E. 40th 
St., New York. 


MILD, WHOLESOME 
BEVERAGES FOR 


BEER AND ALE 
TAXESsupportschools, 





public health programs, 
care for aged. In many 
states, beertaxesare”ear- 
marked” for socially ben- 
eficial purposes. 

Beer’s taxes...federal, 
state, and local . . . are 
well over a million dol- 


lars a day. 








HOME ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. Always easy to 
serve, beer and ale are 
favored by many hosts and 
hostesses for home enter- 
tainment. 

Tasty, mild and whole- 
some, they are ideal bever- 
ages for moderation parties. 


BEER...A BEVERAGE OF MODERATION FOR THE NATION 
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THE PRE-ELECTION CASH FLOW........ P. 7 


Ever stop to think what effect 13,000,000 check- 
receiving voters can have on the outcome of a 
presidential election? During the month of Oc- 
tober alone the cash flow out of the Treasury to 
Americans will reach $900,000,000. This article is 
a penetrating analysis of the upward trend of 
government benefits, bounties, pensions, etc. It 
shows where the money is going—geographically. 
It shows how the money may be operating—po- 
litically. See how a continuation of the trend may 
lead to a shift in government control. 


U.S. SEA LANES—U.S. WAR LANES?..P. 9 
This article is a straightaway account of how 
war may come to the Americas. Devoid of emo- 
tionalism, it is an authoritative preview of things 
that may come. Read what is back of the Presi- 
dent’s insistence on freedom of sea lanes. Read 
what the Army and Navy think about Germany’s 
drive toward the Suez. Read how “black gold” — 
oil—may skid this nation into war. 


EFFECT OF DRAFT ON BUSINESS......P. 10 
Millions of Americans have registered for the 
draft. Millions of Americans now want to know 
what comes next. Hundreds of thousands of 
businessmen want to know how their plants and 
factories and shops will be affected by new 
problems in employer-employe relations. These 
questions are answered in this article. A must for 
both management and labor. 


POLLS AS ELECTION BAROMETERS.P. 11 
Take the color of a soap wrapper—like as not it 
was determined by scientific sampling. Take the 
shape of an automobile—again scientific sam- 
pling probably determined the curves. Now take 
the election polls—can scientific sampling ac- 
curately gauge voter sentiment? This article re- 
veals the strength and weakness of the public 
polls . . . reveals certain “margins of error”... 
reveals things you ought to know about polls 
and poll takers. 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE ON INDUSTRY P. 15 
Can this country devote its industrial energy, 
labor force, and brains to defense and still carry 
on with “business as usual”? At a round table 
arranged by Alfred P. Sloan, chairman of Gen- 
eral Motors, leading industrialists, economists 
and researchers gave their views. Because of the 
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importance of the subject, The United States 
News offers its readers the substance of .what 
was said at this unique meeting. 


DEFENSE COMMISSION: 

, ey ee +. Eee eee meee: P. 20 
The National Defense Commission is a body of 
six men and one woman. Among them they have 
just about the last word on the operation of a 
$15,000,000,000 arms program. This week’s Pic- 
togram is a graphic and factual presentation of 
just what the Defense Commissioners do. 


OUR RETREAT IN ORIENT .................. P. 30 


It was the United States Navy that opened 
Japan to the rest of the world. It was the Ameri- 
can clipper ship that stimulated our trade with 
China and the rest of the Orient. For almost 100 
years Americans have profited by their opera- 
tions in the Orient. Now they are told to return 
to this country. Why? This Newsgram gets back 
of the headlines, shows what really is the reason 
for the retreat from the Orient. 


3 get GS gf 3 yg 7 ee eneee P. 36 
Dr. Clarence Dykstra, Director of Selective 
Service, thinks that those who thought this na- 
tion was “soft and supine and, as a democracy, 
could not move with effectiveness” may be dis- 
appointed by the rapidity and ease with which 
draft registration went off. Here in this article is 
a word picture of the man. 
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Plans for Filling Army Ranks . 


. . Aid to Chinese Civilians 


Congress marks time with three- 
day recesses pending the election . 
Gillette Senate Campaign Investiga- 
tion Committee appoints a subcom- 
mittee to delve into charges of unlaw- 
ful voting practices at Chicago... 
considers complaint that WPA rolls 
have been padded for forthcoming 
election . . . A 34-year-old St. Paul 
political reporter, Joseph H. Ball, Re- 
publican, is sworn into office as United 
States Senator from Minnesota. 


x * * 


As the University of Wisconsin’s 
president, C. A. Dykstra, begins direc- 
tion of the nation’s selective service 
system, War Secretary Stimson an- 
nounces that, out of the 17,000,000 
men registered, 600,000 will be in- 
ducted into federal service between 
Nov. 18 and March 5, and 130,000 ad- 
ditional National Guardsmen will be 
ordered into service between Jan. 3 
and Feb. 3, 1941. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt puts into effect 
law appropriating and authorizing 
$150,000,000 for federal housing pro- 
gram for those in military service... 
Another enactment authorizes the 
courts to suspend operation of con- 
tracts, leases, and other civil obliga- 
tions of draftees unable to continue 
payments out of their $30-a-month 
service pay ... The President signs 
measures to deny citizenship to those 
who advocate overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force and to require 
foreign-controlled organizations and 
those seeking overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment to be registered at the De- 
partment of Justice ... The President 
also signs legislation continuing the 
sugar control act another year, forbid- 
ding interstate transportation of con- 
vict-made goods, and requiring manu- 
facturers of wool products to label 
the wool content clearly. 


x*k 


The President tells Congress he has 
ordered a preliminary survey of a 
project to develop power at the St. 
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. . Machine Tools for Russia 


. . . Training Defense Workers 


Lawrence River’s international rapids 
... asks defense aides to speed up air- 
plane orders. . . directs the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board to list all 
critical material sold but not deliv- 
ered to foreign powers and available 
for requisitioning in the defense pro- 
gram ... mentions Russia as a friend- 
ly power that would be permitted to 
receive machine tools manufactured 
to her order that could be spared by 
this country. 


ee 


Russian diplomatic maneuvers hold 
world interest as her foreign policy 
continues enigmatic ... Turkish press 
says the Soviet will not tolerate Axis 
blows against the Dardanelles or the 
Near East . . . German and British 
airmen continue exchange of raids in 
heaviest bombing of the war .. . Brit- 
ain reopens the Burma Road to aid 
Chinese against Japan . .. Tokyo 
press increases tempo of anti-Amer- 
ican campaign ... American Red 
Cross rushes foodstuffs, medicine and 
clothing to Chinese sufferers . . . State 
Department refuses passports to Far 
East ... arranges for necessary ships 
to bring Americans home from the 
Orient. 


x*t 


Civil Service Commission reports 
1,002,820 federal employes in June, 
1940, a jump from 832,305 last De- 
cember, attributable in part to na- 
tional defense program . .. Commerce 
Department announces per capita in- 
come of United States citizens reached 
$536 in 1939, ranging from $203 in 
Mississippi to $825 in New: York. 


xk * 


Federal Bureau of Education an- 
nounces plans to train more than 700,- 
000 youths and adults in schools, uni- 
versities and colleges as workers in 
defense industries and government 
services . . . Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Studebaker says many schools 
throughout the nation will operate 
24 hours a day in order to meet de- 
fense needs. 


=> x 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOW SGA Washington, D. C. 


Interest of this nation--temporarily--will now swing back to home prob- 
lems; will be less centered on Europe, on Asia; more centered on control of the 
U. S. Government; on who is to be President, who to be in control of Congress, 
who to determine and to execute policies. 





Past months have seen an emotional spree, an upsurge of alarm and excite- 
ment, a preoccupation with foreign events. Now: It is a time of stock-taking at 
home. Questions at issue: Third term. Is this the time to break with tradition, 
to take down the bars to entrenched personal power? Is the present an emergency 
greater than any in the nation's history? War. How roughly should U. S. treat 
Japan; roughly enough to court war? How far should U. S. go in aiding Britain; 
far enough to give naval and air force aid and really to fight the Germans? 
Defense. Where should control lie in spending defense billions; with business-= 
men or with the President? Where is money to come from to pay defense bills; 
from more borrowing or more taxes? And if more taxes, from whom should the taxes 
3 be taken--the upper corporation and individual income groups or the lower? 


LRT, gle, OTM? 
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U. S. will move in slow motion until voters make up their minds; until a 
decision is made on leadership for years just ahead. Result: 1940 voting prob- 
ably will be the most fateful in American history; will influence decisions on war 
or peace, on moves in Europe and the Far East, on tax and debt policy at home; will 
involve the fate of political traditions, the direction of government control for 
many years to come. Biggest question: Whether either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Will- 
kie now could avoid war; whether trends are working that are to carry this coun- 
try rather rapidly into a clash with Germany and Japan. 








** * oo 


y Election itself now enters the excitement state, the stage when both sides 
are subject to scares. Actually: There is little to suggest that elections are 
decided in the closing days, that trends suddenly are reversed on a nation-wide 
scale. Tendency since 1920 has been for landslides in presidential elections. 





Outlook report: Polls consistently reveal an uptrend in Willkie sentiment, 
a@ reappearance of forces that showed in the 1938 election, a drift away from the 
party in power. But: It remains to be seen whether this trend will lead to a 1940 
over-turn; whether advantages that go to a President in office can be overcome 
under changed citizen-government relationship; whether anything takes the place 
of government checks in political effectiveness. 





; Fact is that Federal Government today is pouring out $900,000,000 each 
: month in cash; that more than 13,000,000 individuals are drawing checks paid from 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--— (Continued) 


these funds; that by January the cash flow--owing to defense outlays--will be 
nearly $1,200,000,000 each month. Political effect of this cash flow, of the debt 
that millions of citizens may feel to the Government that sends them checks, still 
is largely unmeasured. 


Britain is to be forced to turn more and more to U. S. for aid. The reason: 
Air attack now is cutting deeply into British production; is forcing British Gov- 
ernment to consider evacuation of much of London; is raising again the prospect 
that Germany might gain air dominance over England unless American aid comes in 
greater volume. 





Noted in reports from Britain: Extent of curtailment in British output of 
war materials is growing; extent of German airplane losses in relation to number 
engaged is declining. The result: Aritain now must turn more heavily to United 
States and to her dominions for stipplies, throwing a heavier burden on shipping 
that already is strained. / 








/ 


Elsewhere on the world front, United States: Inside argument continues over 
whether to force a fight or not to force a fight with Japan. Strong navy opinion 
favors action now; strong State Department opinion favors caution. Caution will 
prevail at least until November 5. Japan: Treading warily, speaking more softly, 
hoping that Germany can establish an advantage over Britain that will force U. S. 
to think about the Atlantic, to forget the Western Pacific. Germany: Consolidat- 





ing a new and important tactical victory in Rumania, preparing a new move in the 
Balkans-=probably aimed at Greece--to get bases for air and submarine attack on 
British supply lines to the Near East. Hitler, obviously, is giving up hope of a 
quick victory. Russia: Still an uncertainty; probably afraid to move in a way that 
would offend Germany; probably to remain in a fence-sitting position. 


* * * 


Events abroad will not obscure some trends at home; will not remove the 
fact that many issues are being raised at home. For instance: Wage-Hour: All em- 
ployers starting October 24 must adjust operations to a 40-hour week; must pay 
time and one-half for time worked in excess of 40 hours. Excluded: Most white- 
collar workers making $200 a month or over. Public power: President Roosevelt 
again raises public power issue by pushing ahead with preliminaries for develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River. Suggested: Another Tennessee Valley Authority 
and Columbia River development. 








Also: Insurance: Coming up is a TNEC recommendation for federal regulation of 
insurance companies. Supreme Court: First decisions show the Labor Board still 
batting 100 per cent; Government still winning its tax cases, with few exceptions. 
Defense Commission: Inside administrative tangle keeps on going from bad to worse; 
Still is the most disorganized enterprise in Washington. 








%* * % 


Conscription will start slowly, will have few early repercussions on busi- 
ness, will become of major business importance only with actual war. Readiness 
with which the nation accepted compulsory military service was impressive; was a 
testimonial to inherent strength of this nation. 
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TODAYS BURROUGHS 


machines lower today’s costs 


TYPICAL OF RECENT BURROUGHS DEVELOPMENTS 
is the wide variety of new, low-priced window-plan 
machines for savings banks, small-loan companies, 
department stores, government and municipal offices, 
public utility companies — wherever payments are 
made by customers and receipts are issued. 


FOR HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


A small, portable, low-priced food-beverage 
checking machine for pricing guests’ checks 
and accumulating a locked-in total for balanc- 
ing with cash. 


FOR INSTALLMENT BUSINESSES 


A compact, easily-operated window-plan mae 
chine for posting customer’s receipt book and 
ledger; extremely low in price. 


FOR CITIES AND COUNTIES 


A new plan of apportioning, distributing and 
controlling tax collections; provides daily 
report of fund condition, 


FOR INSURANCE AGENCIES 


New machines that combine the writing of 
customers’ or brokers’ ledgers and statements, 
policy register and account current—with or 
without accumulated totals of amounts posted. 


FOR LAUNDRIES 


A high-speed billing machine that posts plant 
and office records, and provides driver and 
cash control without the use of route sheets. 


FOR PETROLEUM COMPANIES 


A machine for credit card accounting that pre- 
pares the statement copies, a detailed journal, 
a tape list for the customer—all at one time. 


These are only a few of many recent Bur- 
roughs developments. For specific informa- 
tion about new Burroughs developments that 
would apply to your business, call the local 
Burroughs representative or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6118 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodeys Burroughs 


E WORK _IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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| DEFENSE 







THE BELL SYSTEM IS A NATION-WIDE 







TELEPHONE SYSTEM — READY TO SERVE 





THE UNITED STATES IN NORMAL TIMES 













Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 


OR EMERGENCY. IT HAS .. ond Whack Gengeny 


1. The trained forces to operate telephone equip- 7. The financial strength to keep going and work 
ment and plant. ahead for the future. 


2. The trained staffs to direct these operations. P P P 


3. The latest motorized, mechanized telephone Bach fo tempernne, All ene seememy tee gud 


groupe of grest mabiity which can concen telephone service from day to day and for the 


trate anywhere quickly. a. : a 
ae 4 y needs of national defense. It is the organization, 


4. A dependable service of supply that reaches the team-work, that counts. That means trained. 
anywhere in the United States. experienced men and management, working to- 
5. A source of supply—the Western Electric gether and planning ahead, so that the right 
Company, devoted to telephone manufacture. material and the right “know how” will be at 


6. A great laboratory that brings the advance the right place at the right time. 


of science to bear on the improvement of N Gee oom < , N 
telephony. 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS READY TO DO ITS PART IN THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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CASH FLOW TO FARMERS 
RISES AS ELECTION NEARS 


$80,000,000 in Federal Aid Expected to Reach Rural Areas in October 


A major political problem 
for nation in the steady 
increase of subsidies 


A rapid rise is under way at this time 
in the flow of government checks. This 
rise, in large part, is due to the flow of 
checks to pay for defense. In important 
part the rise is due to checks flowing out 
to farmers. Little change is occurring this 
year in the number or the size of checks 
going to WPA workers. 

Never before in peace time was govern- 
ment cash so plentiful as it is right now. 
During October that cash flow will reach 
$900,000,000, with the trend strongly up- 
ward. Millions of citizens will share direct- 
ly in the distribution of those dollars. 
Other millions will share indirectly as the 
spending of government dollars makes it- 
self felt in private trade and in industry. 

Present interest centers on where the 
government checks will flow during Octo- 
ber and the first days of November. 


The Rise in Defense Areas 

The flow will be very heavy and stead- 
ily upward to those areas sharing in the 
national defense program. During October, 
this cash flow for defense will reach $285,- 
000,000 compared with $150,000,000 in 
June. The rate of outgo for November 
will be even higher. Industrial areas obvi- 
ously will reflect this spending in more 
activity and in more jobs. 

Farming areas, at the same time, will be 
feeling the direct flow of government 
checks. The total of those checks in Octo- 
ber probably will exceed $80,000,000 and 
will be pointed strongly upward. That 
total was $40,000,000 in June. Translated, 
it means that government checks this 
month and during the first days of Novem- 
ber will show up in the mail boxes of sev- 
eral hundred thousand farmers in States 
where the election results may be close. 
Several millions will have received these 
checks before the distribution is complet- 
ed. Farming areas will reflect the spending 
of these checks in larger trade. 

WPA is not yet sharing in this expan- 
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sion of government outgo. Checks to WPA 
workers in October will total $110,000,- 
000, which is less than one year ago and 
about the same as in September. In 1936 
and again in 1938 the rolls of WPA work- 
ers increased rather sharply during Octo- 
ber. Absence of an increase this year may 
reflect criticism that WPA jobs were used 
with political effect or it may reflect the 
lessened need due to the expansion of 
jobs in private industry that is resulting 
from defense spending. 

Altogether, the number of individuals 
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AND BIGGER AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 










THE FARM PROBLEM 


receiving checks from the Federal Gov- 
ernment has reached a rather startling to- 
tal. That total is made up as follows: 


AAA farm program................0+ 6,000,000 
Old age pensions (Fed. Aid)...... 2,000,000 
Works Progress (WPA).............. 1,760,000 
Federal workers .........::::::scesesees 1,040,000 
Veterans’ pensions ................0000 935,000 
TED COE BiB aivcsiscicinicrcciecns 450,000 
NYA work program..................000 250,000 


Dependent children (families) .... 350,000 
PMs, UII tac sadiaicesascesenenanileue 275,000 
nee 75,000 


Added up, this means that more than 
13,000,000 persons, very many of them 


representing whole families, are getting 
checks either directly from the federal 


Treasury or, in the single case of old age 
pensions, from state treasuries out of funds 
supplied up to 50 per cent by the federal 
Treasury. Add to this total the number 
of those in the armed services who draw 
checks and there is an increase of nearly 
1,000,000. 

All of these millions of individuals and 
of families have a direct interest in pay- 
ments out of the Treasury in Washington. 
It may be that many of them feel grate- 
ful to those who have made possible the 
checks that they receive. Some may fear 
that a change of administration in Wash- 
ington would affect their chance to con- 
tinue receiving a check. Certainly the 
personal relationship between Govern- 
ment and the individual is closer than 
ever before. 


Some Hidden Subsidies 

That relationship, however, is 
not confined to those individuals who re- 
ceive checks directly. There are many mil- 
lions as well—often the same individuals 
—who receive other subsidies hidden in the 
$900,000,000 of cash that is flowing out in 
October and will flow out in that volume 
or in larger volume during the months 
ahead. 

Here is the line-up: 
Farm borrowers paying a subsi- 

dized interest rate..........:::cccce000 2,700,000 
Borrowers from Commodity Cred- 

it Corporation on a_heads-I- 

win, tails-you-lose_basis............ 2,000,000 
Beneficiaries of the food stamp 

plan with its free food................ 2,500,000 
Borrowers from the Farm Securi- 

ty Administration. ..............c0s00e 590,000 

This means that more than 7,500,000 in- 
dividuals and families have reasons other 
than direct receipt of checks for being 
interested in the subsidies of the Federal 
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AT THE RECEIVING END: 6,000,000 FARMERS... 


Government. There also are the 600,000 
farm families who have participated in the 
rural electrification program and the 800,- 
000 families whose homes were saved by 
the HOLC and others of the 4,000,000 who 
have built or repaired homes financed by 
the lower interest rates made possible by 
FHA who may feel grateful to the Gov- 
ernment. 

How many votes are influenced by the 
immensely increased scope of federal gov- 
ernment activities is subject to no measure. 

What can be measured is the changed 
relationship between the Government and 
the individual citizen that has taken place 
in the years since 1933. Before that time 
Government concerned itself with broad 
over-all matters of policy affecting indus- 
try and finance. It raised and lowered 
tariffs. It opened the public domain to 
use by some private interests. It granted 
subsidies to ocean shippers and to some 
users of the mails. It tried, briefly, to peg 
a few farm prices. But Government in 
Washington did not concern itself with 
relief for the unemployed, it did not take 
upon its shoulders responsibility for the 
care of the aged, it did not try to guar- 
antee security to the farmer or the home 
owner. 

The New Deal changed all of that. 

Today the Federal Government—a Gov- 
ernment that eight years ago had seemed 
remote to the individual—is a source of di- 
rect support for millions of individual citi- 
zens and of indirect support for millions 
more. Those who oppose the New Deal in 
seeking office find it necessary to promise 
farmers, unemployed, aged persons and 
others that, if elected, they will not only 
continue present benefits, but may even in- 
crease those benefits. This is recognition 
that the $900,000,000 that now flows out 
of Washington each month has an influ- 
ence upon votes. 
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In other words: Individual voters by the 
million have discovered that the Govern- 
ment in Washington can send them checks 
that put dollars in their pockets and can 
underwrite risks that make it easy for 
them to borrow without much risk on their 
own part. 

At the same time: Nobody, neither the 
voters nor the President nor the Congress 
has figured out where the source of cash 
eventually will be found to pay the citi- 
zens who draw the checks to provide the 
subsidies on which they have come to de- 
pend. The flow of checks to pay for de- 
fense—in a rapid rise—is not being ac- 
companied by any decline in the flow of 
checks to meet the demands of farmers, un- 
employed and aged. Neither is that flow 
accompanied by any comparable increase 
in revenues that can be expected from 
higher taxes. 

The result is a recognized political prob- 
lem of the first importance. 

Millions of voters have learned that they 
can get something from Government with- 
out, apparently, giving anything much in 
return. Neither political party is pre- 
pared to try to take away from the masses 
of voters the checks that they receive, for 
fear of political reprisal. Neither is either 
political party prepared to insist upon a 
system of taxes that would provide an in- 
come sufficiently large to meet the subsidy 
bill. 

The result can readily be a shift in the 
control of Government. 

Until 1933, control rested upon a com- 
bination of interests influenced by rather 
general principles. Voters argued whether 
tariffs should be higher or lower, whether 
taxes should come in larger proportion 
from the high income groups, about the 
influence of Wall Street upon Washington. 

Today, control can rest with masses of 
voters who have a very direct and a very 





personal interest in what they can get 
out of the United States Treasury. The 
issues now are whether subsidies should be 
increased, whether relief workers should 
be paid union wages, whether farmers 
should be guaranteed incomes proportion- 
ately as large as the incomes of city peo- 
ple. The meaning of these arguments can 
be appreciated when it is realized that 
the Federal Government has paid out 
$33,000,000,000 since July 1, 1933 in the 
form of checks that went to pay subsidies 
and to make work. Programs for the 
benefit of the needy and for subsidies 
have cost nearly $23,000,000,000 during 
that time. 

Very large numbers of voters have a di- 
rect interest in that huge stake. 

Checks that are flowing out during Oc- 
tober call attention of voters to the new 
interest they have in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The total number of individual 
voters who will receive checks in this one 
month will be nearly 8,000,000. 

There is evidence, however, that a large 
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. .. AND 2,000,000 AGED 


proportion of individual farmers who are 
getting government checks will not sup- 
port the party in power. This fact is caus- 
ing a stir within the Democratic Party. 
The reason given for evidence of farmer 
defection from the present Administration 
is that some farmers believe the Republi- 
can Party not only will continue existing 
checks, but will give even bigger checks 
if they gain power. This raises a question 
whether or not in the future parties might 
not vie with one another to win votes by 
promising bigger and bigger subsidies out 
of the national Treasury. 
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| How Fight to Rule Seas 
Can Push U.S. Into War 


Oil Is the Key to Struggles Converging Upon American Interests 
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Threats seen in moves 
to control supply lines 
in Mediterranean and Pacific 


Oil and the sea highways over which 
oil must move are coming to hold the key 
to the part the United States will play in 
the world’s wars. At the White House, in 
Tokyo, in London, in Berlin, the thoughts 
and the planning of policy-guiding offi- 
cials are in terms of oil. 

At the White House the issue continues 
to be: an embargo or no embargo upon 
shipments of American oil to Japan. At 
present only aviation gasoline is embar- 
goed. In Tokyo the issue is: to strike or 
not to strike at the oil fields of Dutch 
East Indies to gain independence of Amer- 
ican oil. In Berlin the problem is: how to 
cut England from oil fields of the Near 
East that now supply British ships and 
airplanes. In London the problem is: how 
to destroy sources of German fuel supply. 

Japan already has moved to obtain 40 
per cent of her crude oil needs from the 
Dutch East Indies. This means that, un- 
der an agreement now negotiated, she is 
somewhat more nearly independent of oil 
from the United States. Any attempt by 
this country to interfere with fulfillment 
of this reported bargain would automati- 
cally mean war. Failure to move could 
partially remove from this country’s hands 
the principal weapon it possesses in bar- 
gaining with and restraining the Japanese. 

Germany now has struck to assure her 
Rumanian oil supplies. Military officials 
here are convinced that she soon will 
strike, by air and sea, to attempt to sever 
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the oil supply line of Britain from the 
Mosul fields. The oil from these fields is 
carried in part by tanker across the Med- 
iterranean under convoy to Britain and 
in part through the Suez Canal to other 
parts of the Empire. If German moves 
should succeed in cutting these oil supply 
lines, Britain would be forced to turn to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The British are dependent entirely upon 
imports of oil for the fuel that runs their 
navy and air force. British tankers, shut 
out of the Mediterranean and cut off at 
Suez, would have to come in force to 
Aruba and Curacao in the Caribbean and 
to American gulf ports. Military and na- 
val opinion is that Germany—with sub- 
marines and sabotage—would have to 
come after them. War would be at the 
American front door. 

President Roosevelt said on October 12: 
“We of the Americas still consider that 
this defense of these oceans of the West- 
ern Hemisphere against acts of aggression 
is the first factor in the defense and pro- 
tection of our own territorial integrity. 
We reaffirm this policy, lest there be any 
doubt of our intent to maintain it.” 

In other words, any warring in the 
oceans that might grow out of the search 
for oil would bring action by the U.S. 

This struggle over control of sea lanes 
is not confined to the lanes that carry oil. 
The most crucial struggle today involves 
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OF WAR—THE ‘BLACK GOLD‘ OF IRAQ 


the ocean highway between England and 
the United States. As Germany steps up 
her attacks upon British industry, Brit- 
ain must turn to this country for more 
and more of her supplies. This means a 
concentration of shipping on the East- 
West highway. That concentration is vul- 
nerable to German submarine attack and 
—in the harbors of West Coast Britain—is 
vulnerable to air attack. 

Here again the question of American 
involvement enters. Mr. Roosevelt is told 
by his military and naval advisers that, 
unless Britain is able to solve the problem 
of submarine attack in the Atlantic, she 
will face a critical problem within six 
months. The problem largely is one of 
sufficient destroyers and other convoy 
vessels and one of flying boats, used for 
longer-range patrol. The British are hav- 
ing difficulty providing these warships of 
the sea and air in sufficient quantity. 

Out of that situation may grow a rather 
early decision for the United States: 
whether to take over part of the load of 
convoying to maintain the supply lines to 
Britain or whether to see Germany grad- 
ually whittle down British resources. On 
that decision could rest the question of 
peace or war, just as it did in 1917. 

It is on the seas that war is moving 
more and more obviously toward the 
United States. This country in its Neu- 
trality Act gave up the doctrine of free- 
dom of all the seas, that had been main- 
tained since the early days of the repub- 
lic. However, even in the face of a Neu- 
trality Act, events are found to be closing 
in to pose questions for the American peo- 
ple that can involve war in their answer. 
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Effects of the 


Draft 


On Business World 


Exemption of ‘Necessary Workers’ Expected to Minimize Disruption 


How employer-employe 
relations will be affected. 
Restoring jobs to draftees 


The man power of this nation—for the 
first time in peace-time history—is reg- 
istered for military service. From now on, 
wheels will turn rapidly to create a grow- 
ing citizen army for whatever war service 
may lie ahead. Today the interest in busi- 
ness and among the millions who are reg- 
istered is on what comes next. 

When will the first men be drafted? 
About Nov. 18, and then only 30,000. An- 
other 60,000 will be called in December and 
710,000 during the first six months of the 
new year. Will volunteers still be accept- 
ed? Those who register and who want to 
serve may request to have their numbers 
moved higher on the list. What does this 
mean? Essentially, that those who volun- 
teer will cut down the number who have 
to be drafted. 


Changes War Would Bring 

Does this mean involuntary service for 
relatively few in the months just ahead? 
That depends on whether or not war de- 
velops. What if there is no war? Then the 
present draft will continue on schedule; for 
most young men it will be academic, will 
require at most only one year of military 
duty. But with Then, of course, 
many more would be called. The draft age 
limits would be extended to 45 and 18, the 
length of service would extend beyond a 
single year to the end of the war. 

What men will be called? At first, the 
determining factor will be whether or not 
a call to service will have an upsetting 
effect upon a family or a business. Does 
that mean all married men will be exempt? 
Any man who has a wife, children or oth- 
er close relatives dependent on him for all 
or a large part of their support will be ex- 
empt. What if a man gets married after 
registering? He still probably will not be 
called, provided his wife is not self-sup- 
porting. 


war? 


How about a young man just starting in 
business or the professions? A call would 
upset his life, but he probably will be 
called if he has no dependents. How about 
a man who is unemployed and is not ac- 
tually supporting his wife and children? 
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MAN POWER 


Without war... it’s academic 


Such a man is entitled to the same exemp- 
tion as other married men who are work- 
ing. 

What happens to a man who now 
reaches his 36th birthday? Will he still 
be called? No one is expected to be called 
who is 36 years old before the day he is 
actually called. What happens to the 
boy just turning 21? No provision has 
been made so far to bring these young 
men under the draft. Probably they will 
be asked to register within a few months. 

How is business to be protected? The 
idea is not to’'take men who are neces- 
sary to any firm. What is a “necessary 
worker”? He is an employe who cannot 
be replaced by others not needed in the 
Army or Navy. The owner or manager is 
necessary to a business. So are key execu- 
tives, some administrative employes, espe- 
cially skillful salesmen, and highly skilled 
production workers, including foremen. 


Will consideration be shown only for 
companies that are aiding the defense 
program, that have army or navy con- 
tracts? No, the protection of business 
firms will extend to bakeries, theaters, 
stores and other civilian industries as well 
as to airplane factories, steel mills and 
munitions makers. 

But who is to decide these things? De- 
cisions rest with the local boards, which 
follow instructions from Washington. 

Suppose an employer and a local board 
disagree on the necessity of a particular 
employe? Then the worker can appeal to 
a special state appeals board. 


Easing of Debt Load 

Once a man is drafted, is he freed from 
paying his debts? He is not. What hap- 
pens if he can’t pay his debts? Clothes, 
furniture or other property bought on in- 
stallments cannot be taken from him 
without a court order. Does this cover 
automobiles? Only if the car is at least 
50 per cent paid for. What if the man in 
service can’t pay his rent? His family 
cannot be evicted for at least three months, 
and then only on a court order. What if 
the landlord goes ahead with the eviction 
without court permission? Anyone who 
helps in the eviction is subject to a $1,000 
fine and imprisonment. 

What about insurance policies? The 
Government will protect up to $5,000 of 
any life insurance policy, by adjusting 
the payments due. Does this cover other 
types of insurance? Only life insurance. 

Do all these protections require lawyers 
and court proceedings? They do. How 
then can an army or navy man be ex- 
pected to pay a lawyer? The court will 
appoint a lawyer to represent without 
charge men in service. 

Is an employer bound to give a draftee 
his job back? Most companies already 
have declared their intention to rehire 
drafted employes; all companies are re- 
quired to do so. What if the employer re- 
fuses to take back a drafted employe? 
The employe can sue in federal courts. 
Must an employer hold a job open for- 
ever, waiting for the man who has com- 
pleted his service? The employe under the 
terms of the law must apply for re-em- 
ployment within 40 days after he leaves 
the Army or Navy. 
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POLLS AS ELECTION BAROMETERS 


Directors of Scientific Sampling Question Implications of Work 


The influence of forecasts 
on voters and legislators 
is an unknown quantity 


Polls of public opinion have lost their 
amateur standing as straw votes and in 
the present campaign are in the ranks of 
professionals as scientific samples. In 
developing from a popular pastime to a 
commercial enterprise, polls have increased 
in both importance and numbers. Instead 
of being published as guesses, they are now 
put forth as valuable guides to what the 
public wants. 

Polls once were regarded as interesting 
and harmless. Now they are definite in- 
fluences, and the question is being raised 
whether their influence is good or bad. 
Upon such scientific samples business- 
men often determine the color of a soap 
wrapper or the shape of an automobile. 
Evidence is strong that these samples also 
influence votes in Congress, and fear is 
growing that they may bear upon the out- 
come of presidential elections. 

This fear is reflected even among the 
conductors of polls themselves. The edi- 
tors of Fortune, who conduct one of the 
most notable polls, warn that “the use of 
present figures to forecast the possible 
line-up of electoral college votes can only 
be characterized as a fascinating but highly 
hazardous game.” In other words, scien- 
tific samples may be only guesses, after 


all. 
Dr. Gallup’s View of Polls 


Similar sentiments are expressed by Dr. 
George Gallup, whose poll is the largest 
and most influential of America’s many. 
Says he: “Forecasting an election presents 
special problems which cannot as yet be 
approached scientifically.” Dr. Gallup, in 
releasing his latest figures, showing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with a probable 414 elec- 
toral votes to 117 for Wendell Willkie, 
states flatly that some day scientific sam- 
pling may go wrong, just as the Literary 
Digest’s ambitious straw vote went crash- 
ingly wrong in 1936. 

These statements raise questions as to 
the accuracy of polls and their methods. 
Both the Fortune and Gallup polls deny 
the accuracy of straw votes based upon 
a large number of ballots, but assert that 
sampling methods are reliable. By this, 
they mean that a scientific cross section 
of American citizens indicates public opin- 
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ion, just as a swatch of cloth will tell a 
tailor how a suit is going to look. In sam- 
pling, therefore, poll takers are careful 
to interview both men and women, young 
and old, rich and poor, Democrat and Re- 
publican, farmers and city dwellers. From 
such sample answers statisticians reach 
their conclusions. 

Records of polls in the past indicate 
that perhaps the warnings of Fortune’s 
editors and Dr. Gallup should be given 
more consideration than the results of the 
polls themselves. Because the Gallup poll 
is most widely publicized, its record will 
be examined. 

In mid-October of 1936, the Gallup poll 
showed Mr. Roosevelt leading Mr. Lan- 
don by 306 to 225 electoral votes. This 


year, Dr. Gallup’s mid-October figures 
show Mr. Roosevelt with 285 electoral 


votes in the bag and with 129 on the 


edges. Mr. Willkie is given 93 votes posi- 
tively and 24 probably. On the basis of 


the Gallup poll, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt 
may be running more strongly today than 
in 1936. 

In 1936, however, Dr. Gallup’s October 
figures were far from an accurate predic- 
tion. When the actual vote was counted, 
Mr. Roosevelt had 528 electoral votes to 
8 for his opponent. Dr. Gallup, in fact, un- 
derestimated the Roosevelt strength. In 
his final poll, taken November 1, 1936; 
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indications then were that Mr. Roosevelt 
had clinched only 305 electoral votes and 
had the edge on 172. Alfred M. Landon 
was given a safe 12 votes and a probable 
30 more. 

These mistakes are explained by what 
Dr. Gallup terms a “margin of error.” 
He erred in underestimating Mr. Roose- 
velt’s popular vote in 1936 by an average 
of 6 per cent. The Gallup poll insists that, 
by better sampling, this margin of error 
has now been reduced to 4 per cent. In 
some States, however the error was far 
greater. In Minnesota, Dr. Gallup under- 
estimated Roosevelt by 13 per cent. 

It is apparent that, if a scientific poll 
can err as much as 13 per cent in one 
State, polling is scarcely a science. If, for 
instance, Dr. Gallup is overestimating the 
Roosevelt strength today as much as he 
underestimated it four years ago, Mr. 
Willkie could win handily. If the reverse 
is true, Mr. Willkie might just as well stop 
campaigning. But these “ifs” make the 
poll inconclusive and serve to recall that 
the most accurate forecast in 1936 
made by an amateur, James A. Farley. 


was 


Value of Forecasts Is Limited 


An examination of the Gallup record in 
1936 boils down to the fact that polls are 
of doubtful value as election forecasts ex- 
cept in landslides. Margins of error, even 
as low as 4 per cent, are too great to be 
relied upon in close elections. 

Inaccuracy in forecasting elections raises 
the question of the accuracy of sampling 
polls in reflecting public opinion on other 
issues. This question, in turn, raises the 
issue of the influence of polls on public 
policy. 

The connection between votes in Con- 
gress and results of Gallup polls has ap- 
peared too often to be ignored. Congress 
voted for conscription after the Gallup poll 
showed public sentiment 67 per cent in 
favor of it. Higher defense taxes followed 
a poll indicating the public wanted them. 
Congressional pressure to amend the Wage- 
Hour Law subsided after publication of a 
poll showing public approval of the law. 

The fact that polls accurately forecast 
government action is used by poll man- 
agers as an argument that they are true 
gauges of public opinion. But it also raises 
the question whether the polls did not 
actually influence the result. Current crit- 
icism of polls indicates that this question 
may be probed further. 
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RISING TEMPO OF CAMPAIGN 


A Swing Toward Mr. Willkie; President's Plan for Counter-Offensive 


Duel of words by candidates 
in prospect as Mr. Roosevelt 
schedules more addresses 


President Roosevelt’s decision to wage 
an active political campaign during the 
last two weeks before election assures a 
stirring finish to the 1940 presidential con- 
test and, in effect, the debate for which 
Wendell Willkie asked. The two candi- 


dates never will speak from the same plat- 
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SENATOR BALL 
Joseph H. Ball, 34 years old, a Republican, 


political reporter, father of three children, is 
Minnesota’s new United States Senator. He was 
appointed by Governor Stassen to succeed the 
late Senator Ernest Lundeen. 


form, but they will be conducting a long- 
distance debate. 

The President gave as his reason for the 
action “a systematic program of falsifi- 
cation of fact by the opposition,” and the 
White House statement making this ex- 
planation alleged “deliberate falsification.” 
This statement recalled that, in his ac- 
ceptance speech, the President had said 
he had neither time nor inclination to en- 
gage in political debate, but that he would 
never be “loath to call the attention of 
the nation to deliberate or unwitting falsi- 
fications of fact.” 

Republicans regarded the action as one 
forced by necessity upon the President, 
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and they cited many evidences about the 
country of a gain in strength by the Re- 
publican candidate. It was these, they 
said, that caused the New Deal to revise 
its plans and make arrangements for a 
more extensive political campaign. 

First announcement of the political 
speeches by the President was made by 
Edward J. Flynn, Democratic national 
chairman. He said Mr. Roosevelt would 
make two political speeches, one at Phila- 
delphia and the other at Washington. 
Soon afterward came the announcement 
that the President would make political 
speeches at Cleveland and at Madison 
Square Garden in New York, plus his 
usual last word to the voters by radio on 
the Monday night before election, to be 
delivered from his estate at Hyde Park. 
Later, at a press conference, the President 
expanded the plan further by saying he 
would make some military inspections in 
the areas of his political trips. 

President Roosevelt declined to specify 
the nature of the “misrepresentations” 
that are driving him to the hustings. He 
will explain them in his speeches. 

To what extent this is the real cause of 
the decision to start active campaigning, 
and to what extent the decision is based 
on an indication of rising Willkie strength 
is the subject of much political discussion. 

Most pronounced indication of this rise 
is the Gallup poll, which, in its latest na- 
tion-wide survey, gives Mr. Willkie a gain 
of 85 electoral votes to 117. It is the first 
time since his nomination that Mr. Will- 
kie has shown a gain in this poll. 

The reversal of the previous trend in 
favor of the President caused concern not 
so much because of the number of elec- 
toral votes assigned to Mr. Willkie as be- 
cause of the sharp change in two weeks 
and the possibility that in the remaining 
time before election the Willkie support 
might grow enough to throw many border- 
line States from the Roosevelt column to 
that of the Republican candidate. 

The States and electoral votes which 
shifted from the Roosevelt to the Willkie 
column were Indiana, 14; [IIlinois, 29; 
Michigan, 19; Iowa, 11, and Wisconsin, 12. 

In Ohio, Mr. Willkie gained a point to 
48 per cent, but in Pennsylvania Mr. 
Roosevelt gained two points to 55 per 
cent; in New Jersey one point to 56 per 
cent; in Massachusetts two points to 54 
per cent, and in New York he remained 
the same at 52 per cent. In no northert 


State east of Ohio did Mr. Willkie show a 
gain. 

The uncertainty of these States is 
shown, however, by the undecided votes, 
which are estimated by Dr. Gallup as 12 
per cent for New Jersey, 11 for Massachu- 
setts, New York and Ohio, and 8 for 
Pennsylvania. These votes can turn the 
results in any of these States. 

But the evidence of the Willkie gain is 
much more widespread than the Gallup 
poll. Other polls show a much stronger 
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MAURICE M. MILLIGAN 


Mr. Milligan, U.S. Attorney for the Western 
District of Missouri, was appointed by Attorney 
General Jackson to direct a nation-wide investi- 
gation of alleged irregularities in this year's 
presidential election campaign. 


Willkie position than does Dr. Gallup. 
Emil Hurja, publisher of Pathfinder mag- 
azine, on the basis of his poll, predicts Mr. 
Willkie’s election by a popular plurality of 
1,500,000. Newspaper polls in Ohio with a 
good record of accuracy give that state 
to Mr. Willkie rather than Mr. Roosevelt. 

In upstate New York, both political 
leaders and well-informed newspapermen 
predict that Mr. Willkie will get a sub- 
stantially heavier vote than did Thomas E. 
Dewey two years ago. 

Mr. Willkie’s campaign strategy of go- 
ing to every city he possibly can for a 
personal appearance and, when there, go- 
ing straight to the centers of opposition 
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with his appeal is believed by impartial 
observers to be showing results. 

The state-wide poll of the Columbus 
Dispatch in Ohio confirmed this in Toledo. 
A secret ballot poll of a group of automo- 
bile workmen was taken in that city be- 
fore Mr. Willkie visited the town. It 
showed this vote: Roosevelt, 275; Willkie, 
75. A week after Mr. Willkie’s speech in 
Toledo, exactly the same workmen were 
polled again. This time the result was: 
Roosevelt, 193; Willkie, 157. 

What is believed to be one of the most 
important factors in Willkie inroads into 
the labor vote is his argument that the so- 
cial gains of labor cannot be preserved in 
war, national bankruptcy or another de- 
pression. 

Another factor in the growing support 
of Mr. Willkie has been the pamphlet put 
out by the colored division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee which tried to 
pin Hitler’s expressed view of the Negro 
race upon Mr. Willkie and also carried at- 
tacks upon Willkie’s father and his wife. 

The reaction to this pamphlet was bad 
for the Democrats. Edward J. Flynn, 
Democratic chairman, three days after- 
ward repudiated it and said that the only 
copy that had ever gone out had been one 
“obtained by a newspaper reporter who 
picked it up himself.” Other persons as- 
serted, however, that copies were passed 
out freely, and produced copies they had 
thus obtained. 


World War Service Recounted 

In refutation of the document, Mr. 
Willkie told the story of his family during 
the World War, and, incidentally, man- 
aged to capitalize another political issue 
which is becoming more important by 
telling how he enlisted “as a private, in- 
cidentally.” 

The speech of Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California against a third term was so high- 
ly regarded by the Republican National 
Committee that they hired a national ra- 
dio hook-up for the Senator’s speech. This, 
together with the Democratic pamphlet, 
and the resentment at Elliott Roosevelt’s 
captaincy in the Air Corps, was regarded 
as among the major breaks of the week 
for Mr. Willkie. 

President Roosevelt’s preparations to 
take the stump in the final two weeks of 
the campaign brought forth from Mr. 
Willkie a renewed effort to force him to 
debate. Mr. Willkie, in his St. Louis speech, 
the first made after the announcement, 
asked the President three questions—what 
he thinks about a fourth term, whether he 
has made any international commitments 
that the people do not know about, and 
why he, as a liberal candidate, accepts the 
aid of the Kelly, Hague, Flynn machines. 
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The Trends of Voter Sentiment 


The state-by-state trends of voter 
sentiment in this year’s election cam- 
paign, as measured by the Gallup poll, 
are shown in the table below. Ten 
States of the Solid South and Tennessee 
among the border States are omitted. 

The table shows the percentage 
strength reported for Wendell Willkie 
among those who expressed an opinion. 
The shift in that opinion is shown for 
the successive dates of the poll an- 
nouncements. The October 18 report 
caught only the beginning of what both 
Republicans and Democrats recognize 
as a rise in Willkie sentiment in some 
regions. 

Most significant in the latest poll is 
the marked rise in Willkie strength 
among the voters of the Middle West 
who expressed an opinion, and the 
decline in Willkie strength among voters 
in most of the eastern seaboard States. 
Importance attaches, too, to the fact 
that approximately 10 per cent of all 
voters questioned were undecided on 
their votes. 


On the basis of popular vote, the 





trend of sentiment, outside: the South, 
as reported by the Gallup poll, for Mr. 
Roosevelt and for Mr. Willkie, was as_ | 
follows: 


Roosevelt Willkie 
August 5 49.1 50.9 
August 25 49.6 50.4 
September 20 53.9 46.1 
October 6 54.98 45.02 
October 18 53.98 46.02 


Translated into electoral votes, and 
using the nation as a whole, with 531 
electoral votes over all, the trend of 
Roosevelt and Willkie strength as re- 
ported by the Gallup poll was as follows: 


| 

Roosevelt Willkie | 

August 5 227 304 

August 25 247 284i 
September 20 453 78 
October 6 499 32 
October 18 414 117 


Required to win the election are 266 
electoral votes, of which 124 are in the 
Solid South and Tennessee where the 
Democratic strength appears unchal- 
lenged. 

The report by the Gallup poll on the | 
trend of Willkie strength follows: 

















State Elec. Aug. 5 Aug. 25 Sept. 20 Oct. 6 Oct. 18 
vote 

| Arizona 3 35 32 31 31 33 
California Q2 46 46 42 43 44 
Colorado 6 53 53 48 46 49 
Connecticut s 51 49 44 45 42 
Delaware 3 48 46 40 41 39 
Idaho 4 52 48 45 44 45 
Illinois 29 53 57 47 47 52 
Indiana 14 55 60 51 49 53 | 
Iowa 11 57 61 54 48 52 | 
Kansas 9 56 58 53 51 55 
Kentucky 11 44 44 42 38 41 
Maine 5 65 64 56 56 53 
Maryland 8 47 44 39 40 36 
Massachusetts 17 54 55 51 48 46 
Michigan 19 52 56 46 48 52 
Minnesota 11 51 55 49 44 46 
Missouri 15 49 49 44 45 47 | 
Montana 4 47 42 40 38 38 
Nebraska 7 56 57 53 57 58 
Nevada 3 41 37 38 34 37 
New Hampshire 4 59 57 51 48 47 
New Jersey 16 5 51 46 45 44 
New Mexico 3 48 46 37 37 40 
New York 47 52 52 48 48 48 
North Dakota 4 51 54 54 54 57 | 
Ohio 26 53 55 47 47 48 
Oklahoma 11 39 40 37 36 38 
Oregon 5 53 48 47 44 43 
Pennsylvania 36 52 51 48 47 45 
Rhode Island 4 51 51 44 43 42 
South Dakota 4 60 60 55 53 57 
Utah 4 14 43 43 4] 42 
Vermont 3 59 59 56 56 54 

| Washington 8 48 45 43 42 43 

| West Virginia s 47 47 43 40 88 

| Wisconsin 12 51 51 49 47 51 

| Wyoming 3 51 48 46 45 48 

50.9% 504% 46.1% 45.02% 46.02% 

| — 
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The Political Week 





Struggle for House Control: 
A Major Prize in Election 


Outcome of Intense Campaigning Is Expected to Have 
Important Effects on the Trend of National Policies 


Possibility of an upset for 
Democratic majority. How both 
sides view their chances. 

Little noted by the public is the des- 
perate struggle between Republicans and 


Democrats for control of the House of 
Representatives in the next Congress. 





Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE DITTER 
G.O.P. statistics are one thing... 


The outcome, however, could be almost 
as important as the choice of President. 

Voters on November 5 will determine 
the complexion of the next Congress as 
well as the personality who will occupy 
the White House. If the two fail to blend, 
as many a President sorrowfully has 
learned, repercussions can affect public 
policy as much as any executive program. 

And a mottled complexion the next 
Congress may have, for, however the elec- 
tion goes, the Senate will remain Demo- 
cratic. The present Senate has 69 Demo- 
crats, 24 Republicans and three members 
wearing other political labels. To be 
elected are 35 Senators in 34 States. 
(Maine already has elected Republican 
Representative Brewster to succeed Sena- 
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tor Hale). Of the 35 Senate seats to be 
filled, 25 are now occupied by Democrats— 
five in the solidly Democratic South. The 
Republicans, by capturing everything pos- 
sible, thus cannot control the Senate. 

But the House is another matter. In the 
House in the 76th Congress are 261 Demo- 
crats, 170 Republicans and four members 
of minor parties. All House seats are at 
stake in the approaching elections, and the 
Republicans need a gain of only 50 to 
change control. If they succeed, no Presi- 
dent can be sure of support in Congress. 

The Republicans are confident of suc- 
cess. Representative J. William Ditter, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the National 
Republican Congressional Committee, de- 
clares: “Mid-October reports from 36 
States in the two-party area show a gen- 
eral improvement of approximately 3 per 
cent in the Republican vote. On the basis 
of our latest reports, a gain of 70 seats 
is in easy prospect.” 

Bolstering Republican confidence is the 
trend detected in 1938, when the G.O. P. 
gained 80 House seats. In that year Demo- 
cratic gains, which had begun in 1930, 
were reversed. In 1932, when President 
Roosevelt first was elected, the Democrats 
won 310 of the 435 seats in the House. 
Two years later they gained nine more 
members and in 1936 they increased their 
membership to 333, while Republican 
strength fell to a low of 90. Two years ago 
the Democratic strength fell to the present 
261. Republicans are convinced that 1940 
will see less than a majority of Demo- 
cratic Representatives in Congress. 

Such assertions are discounted by Rep- 
resentative P. H. Drewry, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Democratic National Con- 
gressional Committee, who “We 
have received reports from every district 
in the United States and we find no indi- 
cation of any net Republican gains in the 
House membership. As a matter of fact, 
we have every evidence to show that the 
Democratic national ticket will win by a 
majority that may develop into a land- 
slide, sweeping many sitting Republicans 
out of the House.” 

Although the congressional campaign 
is national, the contest is concentrated in 
congressional districts where the 1938 
elections were fairly close. Considered safe 


Says: 





for the Democrats are 165 seats won two 
years ago by more than 60 per cent of the 
vote cast. These include members from 
the Solid South. By the same token, the 
Republicans expect little contest in the 
73 districts where they won by more than 
60 per cent in 1938. 

But in 193 districts, where the 1938 
victors gathered less than 60 per cent 
of the total vote, campaigning is intense. 
The Republicans now hold 97 of the 
doubtful seats, while Democrats occupy 
96 of them. In 128 of these districts, fur- 
thermore, incumbents won with less than 
a 55 per cent vote. From these districts 
come 69 Democrats and 59 Republicans, 
Here the campaigning is hottest. 
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The situation is pictured in the follow- | 


ing table, showing seats 


major parties in these doubtful districts 
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REPRESENTATIVE DREWRY 
.. and Democratic statistics are another 


and the percentages by which they were 
won. 


Per Cent 
total vote Republican Democrat 
Less than 50 14 10 
50 to 52's 25 37 
52% to 55 20 22 
55 to 57% 16 14 
57% to 60 22 13 
The strategy of congressional campaign 
committees is, first, to hold the seats al- 
ready possessed, and, second, to capture 
those lost by narrow margins two years 
ago. Voters’ decisions at these points will 
go far toward determining national poli- 
cies in the critical months ahead, re 
gardless of the outcome in the presi- 
dential race. 
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IMPACT OF DEFENSE ON INDUSTRY 


‘Business as Usual’ Urged by Noted Economists and Industrialists 


Stimulation of peace-time 
activities advised until 
arms program absorbs idle 


Mr. Stoan: We have a subject so im- 
portant to all of us—“Mobilizing Amer- 
ica’s Economic Strength.” America today 
is confronted with two tasks. Our first re- 
sponsibility, which all of us I am sure rec- 
ognize as such, is to further the defense 
program by every means at our command. 
This we are doing, as you all know. But 
we also have a second responsibility, which 
is to build up our internal strength from 
the continued production of those useful 
goods and services which go to make a 
strong national economy. Thus we will 
have a solid foundation of continuing pro- 
ductivity beneath both the ramparts of de- 
fense and the way of life they are calcu- 
lated to guard. 

It is not our purpose this afternoon to 
solve any of the great problems before us, 
but we do expect to throw some light on 
them. Certainly we could not have a more 
distinguished panel of speakers and, as our 
moderator, we are most fortunate in hav- 
ing the founder and director of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, George V. Den- 
ny, Jr., president of Town Hall, who will 
introduce our guests. 

Moperator Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Sloan. This afternoon, we are introducing 
a new kind of quiz program. Dr. Slichter, 
we are going to begin with you. I am going 
to ask you whether you would first estab- 
lish what is the primary requisite for the 
creation of a strong defense machine? 

Dr. Sticuter: Men, material, machines, 
management, and perhaps, above all, en- 
terprise. We should think not only of our 
capacity, but of our capacity to increased 
capacity. Roughly, one-tenth of our capac- 
ity serves that purpose. Fortunately, we are 
better able to increase our capacity today 
than we were 40 years ago because, while 
manufacturing output in that time has risen 
roughly fourfold, our capacity to make 
machines has risen more than _ fivefold. 

Moperator Denny: Now, Dr. Moulton, 
just what do you economists mean by 
a strong national economy? Military 
strength is something you can see, it is 
men and tanks and guns and planes, but 
economic strength—what is that? 

Dr. Movtton: The answer to that 
question seems to me quite simple. The 
economic strength of a nation is found in 
its productive power, the industry, plant 
and equipment, and other resources with 
which we turn out ships, tanks, planes, as 
well as the commodities of ordinary con- 
sumption. 

Now, this economic power, I would add, 
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Production for defense is today 
the most pressing problem facing 
the people of the United States. 

Agreement is genera! that the 
country must dovot2 much of its in- 
dustrial capacity, its labor power, 
its managerial brains to prepara- 
tions for defense. Germany before 
the war expended half its na- 
tional production on munitions. 
Britain now is concentrating its 
entire national effort on defense. 

Can the United States prepare 
itself while following a policy of 
“business as usual,’ or must in- 
dustrial operations and normal 
living be disrupted to meet the na- 
tion’s defense needs? Will Amer- 
ican citizens have to accept 
rationed food, rationed clothes, 
rationed gasoline? Will American 
manufacturers have to curtail pro- 
duction for civilian living? 

Upon the proper answer fo these 
questions depends not only the 
standard of living and the opera- 
tions of business in the U.S. but 
also the safety of the nation. 








To get an expert answer, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of General 
Motors Corporation, arranged a 
round-table discussion at a lunch- 
eon in New York City. Invited to 
answer the question were Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of Studebaker 
Corporation; Charles F. Kettering, 
vice president and inventive gen- 
ius of General Motors; Dr. Sumner 
H. Slichter, Harvard economist, and 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president 
of Brookings Institution. George 
V. Denny, Jr., president of Town 
Hall of the Air, acted as moder- 
ator. Their discussion was broad- 
casf. 

After considering the needs of 
the defense program, these ex- 
perts agreed that “business as 
usual” not only could, but should 
be the goal at the present stage 
of the nation’s defense effort. Be- 
cause their reasoning is so closely 
knit, because each participant in 
the discussion is so pre-eminently 
qualified, The United States News 
prints the discussion here. 








depends in the long run upon scientific 
discoveries and their use by engineers and 
business managers in developing ever more 
efficient instruments of production. This 
is, of course, what we mean by technologi- 
cal progress. 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Hoffman, the 
next question is for you. How do we stand 
on production today? Do you think we 
have reached the limit of our ability to 
produce? 

Mr. Horraran: One fact answers both 
of those questions. We have millions of 
men able and willing to work who are still 
unemployed. Until we have taken full ad- 
vantage of that vital and basic resource, 
we are obviously far below our potential 
capacity. 

Moperator Denny: But here is another 
aspect of the same question which I would 
like to ask you. Won’t we soon have to stop 
producing butter and concentrate on guns? 

Mr. Horrman: That phrase “butter and 
guns” came from Germany at a time when 
Germany was using her productive capac- 
ity to the fullest. Men were working 60 
hours per week. If they wanted more 


guns, it meant giving up not only butter, 
but many other requisites of normal life. 
Our situation is very different. Unless and 
until our defense program absorbs all of 
our unemployed, we need stimulation rath- 
er than strangulation of our peace-time 
industries. 


Moperator Denny: Well, let us see 
whether we can get any disagreement 


about this. Dr. Slichter, do you agree with 
Mr. Hoffman on this question? 

Dr. Suicuter: In the main. But whether 
existing living standards can be main- 
tairied will depend on the magnitude of 
the defense effort which we plan for the 
immediate future. In the World War, 
when we put one-fourth of our national 
output into the war, it was necessary to 
get 60 per cent of that production by re- 
ducing consumption. Present plans provide 
for putting roughly about one-seventh of 
our national output into defense at the 
peak period. 

Theoretically, our eight million unem- 
ployed ought to be able to produce about 
eleven billions of goods a year, which is 
more than we plan to spend on defense 
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in any single year. The defense demand, 
however, will be concentrated upon the 
durable goods industries. It will probably 
require at least a 50 per cent increase in 
their output by the fiscal year of 1941-42. 
That is a big order and there is not much 
time. 

Mopberator Denny: Dr. Moulton, do 
you agree with your colleague? 

Dr. Movutton: In the main, I would 
agree with that analysis, but I think it is 
well for us to bear in mind that there is 
a real difference between the situation 
now and that which existed in 1917. At 
the time of our entrance into the World 
War, Europe had already been at war for 
three years, and the economy of this 
country had been so stimulated by Euro- 
pean demands that the slack in the indus- 
trial had already been largely 
taken up. It was, therefore, immediately 
necessary to think in terms of shifting 
from normal to abnormal production; not 
business as usual, but unusual 
was the immediate paramount require- 
ment. The present defense program does 
not necessitate, in my judgment, any such 
immediate drastic readjustment as was in- 
volved in 1917-18. 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Kettering, 
what do you think about this phrase, 
“Business as usual”? Can we go on on this 
basis? 

Mr. Kertrerinc: You can go on for a 
while, but you certainly can’t continue 
that. You have to remember the impor- 
tant thing is the defense, but I think it 
would be very foolish indeed if we got 
hysteria and tried to stop business as 
usual before we had the unusual business 
organized. There is a time factor enter- 
ing in here that has been mentioned, and 
that is, you must get ready. You must get 
the type of apparatus which is desired, 
you have to get tuned up for it, and it is 
going to take some time before the entire 
effort of the engineers and the construc- 
tors can be put on the program. 


system 


business 


In the meantime, there is no need to 
stop the regular production of goods and 
services, and just stand around, wait and 
get nervous. Just keep on going until the 
thing gets properly organized and in the 
mills; then we will have to adjust our- 
selves to meet the requirements as they 
are of the day, instead of trying to pre- 
suppose just what is going to happen. In a 
war, the basis changes pretty rapidly and 
what may be considered good things to- 
day may next week have to be changed. 
I don’t think anybody should worry be- 
cause they have to change the program a 
little bit, for somebody else may help to 
change your mind on that. I have so 
much confidence in the American busi- 
nessman and the American manufacturer 
that all you need to do is to tell them 
what to do and they will get it done for 
you in the best possible way. 

Moperator Denny: Now, Mr. Hoff- 
man, in putting these surpluses to work, 
can we do so under our free enterprise 
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system, or will it be necessary for us to 
commandeer money and men? In other 
words, will we have to conscript labor 
and capital? 

Mr. Horrman: Woodrow Wilson an- 
swered that one better than I can. He 
said, and I quote, “The highest and best 
form of efficiency is the spontaneous co- 
operation of free people.” 

I might add on my own that labor and 
capital can be conscripted, but you can- 
not conscript brains and enthusiasm. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Moulton, do 
you agree with this summary? 

Dr. Movtron: I would like simply to 
add that the experience of the War In- 
dustries Board administrators in the World 
War clearly showed that it was not sensi- 
ble to try to replace the experienced man- 
agers in industry by inexperienced mana- 
gers during a period of crisis. 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Hoffman, must 
we resign ourselves to totalitarianism in 
order to meet the defense needs, or do 
you think that free enterprise has the re- 
quired flexibility and expansion to meet 
these defense needs? 

Mr. Horraan: We have had here a 
system of free enterprise that has brought 
us the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. Here we have tes- 
timony on a thousand sides that it is the 
most efficient way of producing in peace 
time. Now, what reason is there to be- 
lieve that a program good for peace time 
is not good for war time? If it is the most 
efficient method, let’s, for heaven’s sake, 
stay with the most efficient method we 
know to meet this great emergency. 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Kettering, do 
you agree with Mr. Hoffman, or would 
you like to add something to that? 

Mr. Kertrertna: I agree with him. You 
are very likely, when you look at a little 
problem, to think that somebody that 
hasn’t had any experience may do it bet- 
ter than those who have. I don’t believe 
anybody would try to organize a sym- 
phony orchestra without the fellows who 
knew how to play the instruments. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Moulton, re- 
ferring to the question of basic raw mate- 
rials, isn’t our problem one of shortages 
rather than surpluses? 

Dr. Mouton: No, the answer to that 
question is that, on the whole, our raw 
material situation is very satisfactory. In 
most lines, we have surpluses at present, 
and there is no prospective early shortage. 
In a few cases, of course, we are so heavily 
dependent upon imports that our opera- 
tions would be seriously impeded if for- 
eign trade were cut off. An illustration of 
that, of course, would be tin and rubber, 
and that problem has been thoroughly 
placed before the Administration and 
plans already have been formulated for 
dealing with it. 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Kettering, is 
there anything you scientific people would 
like to add to this situation on shortages 


and _ surpluses? 





Mr. Kerrerinc: I don’t think you 
need to worry about surpluses, but I think 
on the shortages a great deal of work is 
being done on substitutes, synthetic prod- 
ucts, and things of that sort. At a recent 
meeting of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety in Detroit, we had a symposium there 
on the so-called synthetic rubber, and I 
believe they showed there that, if neces- 
sary, we could produce in this country a 
full supply of substitute rubber, but it 
certainly wouldn’t be desirable to do it 
unless you couldn’t get the natural rubber, 
But it is interesting to note that we have 
that ability and that, if prices of im- 
ported rubber too high, we could 
take care of it. On bearing metals and 
similar materials, the same thing is being 
studied and, while it may not always be 
as good as the original article, it cer- 
tainly is a very fair substitute. So I am 
not worried about our being able to 
take care of it. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Slichter, I 
wonder whether you have made any stud- 
ies of the labor supply as an important 
factor in this program? 

Dr. Suicuter: Well, of course, we have 
about eight million unemployed. Back in 
1930 we had roughly six million skilled 
men. We have lost about 1,600,000 of 
these through death, retirement, promo- 
tion, and transfer into other lines. Rough- 
ly, half of these losses have been replaced, 
leaving us with about 12 per cent fewer 
skilled men than we had in 1930. It has 
been estimated that one-third of the labor 
requirements of the defense program will 
be for skilled men. 

It doesn’t follow that we must train 
enough new skilled men to make up for 
these losses since 1930. Of course, the 
more we can train the better, but the his- 
tory of American industry has been one 
of adapting our technique and our meth- 
ods to the kind of labor supply which is 
available, so there is a twofold problem: 
One, the training, and the other, the adap- 
tation of the technique. Upon the speed 
with which we can accomplish these two 
things will depend the rapidity with which 
we can put the eight million unemployed 
to work. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Moulton, it 
looks as if you ought to be able to ask 
your colleague a question on this. 

Dr. Movtrton: I would like to ask Dr. 
Slichter whether he anticipates serious 
shortages of skilled labor in these defense 
lines and in the capital goods industries 
generally, where you feel the concentrated 
program has to be developed? 

Dr. Sticuter: Well, the more successful 
the defense program, the sooner and great- 
er the shortages. If the program does not 
move rapidly, there is less likelihood of 
shortages. I hope very much that the 
shortages will come early and that they 
will be really a good sign. 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Kettering, I 
would like to ask you how you feel we can 
go about the problem of increasing pro- 
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ductivity, as that is at the heart of our 
problem? 

Mr. Kertertnc: You compliment me 
when you ask me about production. I am 
not supposed to be anything but a research 
fellow and know less about that than per- 
haps anything else. 

Moperator Denny: Take off that mask 
and go ahead! 

Mr. Kerrertne: There are a number of 
things, of course, that can be done to in- 
crease productivity, and that is by more 
standardization of the items desired. I have 
heard a lot of industrialists say that they 
are surprised at the wide variety of things 
which are needed in this national defense, 
but I would like to say that the Army and 
the Navy over the past 20 years have had 
a great problem of keeping what you might 
call the technical front pretty well sur- 
veyed. Now, when it is necessary to pro- 
duce these things, it isn’t easy to tell 
which ones are the best ones to make in 
large volume. 

In our aircraft program, we have been 


make the flexibility factor much less, but 
I don’t think that is so important after 
you once determine the type. 

So that, answering your question, I 
think that standardization of the various 
items after they have once been proven 
can help tremendously, and I think that 
the defense departments in Washington, 
both the Army and Navy, have made a 
very thorough study of the capabilities of 
different and when the time 
comes they can turn over to the defense 
program those things which, if they could 
wish for, they could get the most of. I 
am sure that will come through that way, 
but there are a lot of people who still 
seem to think that all you have to do is 
to wish for something, and you have it 
right now. The time factor again is of 
tremendous importance. 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Hoffman as 
our other industrialist at this table, do 
you care to comment on what your col- 
league has said? 

Mr. HorrmMan: I am not a production 


necessities 


years increased its capacity by 35 per cent, 
despite the fact that never before 1914 had 
it run as high as 80 per cent over any 
extended time. Willingness to add low-cost 
capacity at a time when economic visibil- 
ity is poor, in confidence that ingenuity 
and imagination will develop markets for 
that capacity after the period of armament 
expansion is over, that willingness is the 
most important thing, it seems to me, in 
making this defense program a success un- 
der private enterprise. 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Hoffman, I 
wonder if you would suggest how the va- 
rious groups who make up industry can 
work together to give us a strong right 
arm and a rugged constitution to back it 
up. 

Mr. HorrmMan: That is an easy one, 
Mr. Denny. By subordinating group con- 
sciousness, remembering instead that we 
are Americans first and businessmen sec- 
ond, Americans first and labor leaders sec- 
ond, Americans first and political office- 
holders second, we have got to stop asking 
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making all types of aircraft. This should 
have been done, because now we have 
samples of all kinds. Now, as to which 
ones may be in the maximum demand, 
when we can determine that point, then 
standardization on that particular item 
can be made, and that will very greatly 
increase production. 

I think there is a great misunderstand- 
ing all over the country as to what you 
mean by the thing called mass production, 
and that is this thing of mass production 
simply means duplicate production. I 
have always said that we didn’t manufac- 
ture automobiles, we just published them. 
By that I mean that you set up a type, 
just like you do in a printing press, you 
have your make-ready, and then you just 
print a lot of that material. So a good 
many people think in manufacturing on 
the mass production basis that you can 
change from item to item, which of course 
we know we can’t. As you go into the 
standardization to increase this produc- 
tion, we must also remember that you 
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man, but the thing that I have observed 
is that the techniques of yesterday are 
not the techniques of today. I have an 
idea that out of this emergency there will 
be a speeding-up process by which ad- 
vancement of techniques will be deter- 
mined and that might contribute. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Slichter, have 
you any observation to make on this mat- 
ter of increased productivity? 

Dr. Sticuter: Of course, the increased 
production must come very largely from 
those parts of industry which are not 
large to begin with, because we have not 
been organized to support a large army 
or a large air force. That makes the es- 
sential thing, it seems to me, in working 
this system of private enterprise in a de- 
fense program, the willingness of private 
enterprise to be enterprising in a high de- 
gree, because if private enterprise is not 
enterprising, some other kind of enter- 
prise will come into the picture. 

It is encouraging to look back to the 
World War, when the steel industry in five 
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a nation to help us and start helping the 
nation. 

Moperator Denny: Now, Mr. Ketter- 
ing, we have been talking, generally speak- 
ing, of how best to utilize the various sur- 
pluses to increase production. In the mat- 
ter of research, you told me the other day 
that we need greatly to increase these fa- 
cilities which we have. Isn’t it important, 
then, to devote those facilities at least for 
the next year or so to defense needs ex- 
clusively? 

Mr. Kerrertnec: You are absolutely 
right, Mr. Denny. However, there is 
quite a misconception about how rapidly 
research works. Your research facilities of 
today will be applicable only to our pres- 
ent-day problems on working out specific 
details, but we need to take a very much 
broader look at this relationship of re- 
search to industry during the defense 
program. 

I happen to head a committee known 
as the Inventors Council. A great many 
people think they can bring an invention 
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down to the committee, have it submitted 
and put into production in a very short 
time. That, of course, you cannot do. 
Under Dr. Bush, we have a research com- 
mittee headed by men from the very best 
scientific laboratories in the country, and 
they are co-operating in every possible 
way with the Government. 

There is another phase to this which I 
think is very important because during the 
rearmament program we will have to ex- 
pand our capacities for various things, and 
I think it is very important at this time 
for us to take a look as to what we are 
going to put in to take up the hours of 
the men after this program has been filled. 
Otherwise, we will drop right back on the 
same sort of level we are on now. That 
means we have to have some researches 
going through the whole of industry to 
work on problems, not after everything 
else is done but in parallel with them. So 
that, as the defense program finishes up, 
we will have new products to put in place 
of the defense material. 

The possibilities for that kind of thing 
are almost unlimited. For instance, plas- 
tics were things hardly known during the 
World War. Today they constitute a very 
great industry. All sorts of products are 
being made from them. 

That is just a beginning industry which 
van take up a lot of our surpluses and can 
expand the base of our industry. I am try- 
ing to get industry to understand the ne- 
cessity of broadening the industrial base 
so that we make more different kinds of 
things as well as a lot of what we have. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Moulton, let 
us drag out another dangerous word, “in- 
flation.” What about inflation in this pres- 
ent emergency? 

Dr. Movtton: It is rather unfair, at 
this stage of the proceedings, to ask me 
to discuss that thorny and complex prob- 
lem. Since it involves credit and fiscal and 
wage policies as well as industrial policies, 
all I can do is to talk on one single phase 
of it. Certainly, I am not going to venture 
into predictions as to price trends, but, 
by building on our preceding discussion, 
some light may be thrown on the subject. 

Since in most lines we have unused 
productive capacity, as has been pointed 
out, there does not seem to me to be any 
basic, underlying economic reason why we 
cannot carry through the defense program 
without a general inflation of prices. A 
fuller use of productive capacity means, 
in terms of energy, greater efficiency and 
lower unit costs of production. Spreading 
the overhead costs over a larger number of 
units means, of course, a resulting increase 
in profit. 

Now, to be sure, this advantage may 
eventually be nullified by higher wage 
costs or, in some cases, by higher prices 
of materials. But in most lines this is not 
likely to be the case in the early stages of 
the war-time expansion. Moreover, the 
constant emphasis upon increasing effi- 
ciency, to which Mr. Kettering and Mr. 
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Hoffman have referred, works in the same 
direction. 

The temptation to advance prices the 
moment particular market situations ap- 
pear to make it possible should be resist- 
ed because of the unstabilizing effects 
upon the economy as well as because of 
the illusory character of inflationary 
profits. 

My conclusion, then, is that, if inflation 
occurs, it will be in consequence of unsound 
credit, fiscal, wage and price policies, rath- 
er than because of any inherent economic 
necessity. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Moulton, that 
seems to meet with general approbation. 
Suppose you tackle this next one: What 
would you say would be the best means by 
which we can strengthen ourselves against 
the shocks and dislocations incident to the 
period of deflation and readjustment likely 
to follow the emergency? 

Dr. Moc tron: The surest means of pre- 
venting deflation after the emergency is 
over is to prevent inflation during the 
emergency. Industrial readjustments will, 
of course, be necessary, but if this problem 
is not complicated by great price disloca- 
tions, it need not present insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Slichter, would 
you care to comment on what your col- 
league has said about one or both of these 
questions? 

Dr. Suicnuter: I agree with Dr. Moul- 
ton’s remarks. I should like to underline 
something Mr. Kettering said which bears 
on this. Certainly one of the most impor- 
tant single ways of making the transition 
is the expansion of industrial research. It 
is not ordinarily appreciated, I think, that 
there are about two million non-agricul- 
tural enterprises in this country. That is 
very important in our productivity and 
also in our progress because it means there 
are two million centers at which innova- 
tion and experimentation can occur, two 
million places where budgets are made and 
where authority to try an experiment does 
not have to go higher up. 

We are spending about seven times as 
much on industrial research today as in 
1920, but it still reaches only a small part 
of these two million enterprises. The more 
new methods and new products we have 
ready to bring out when the defense pro- 
gram tapers off, the easier will be the 
transition. 

Another important protection against 
the shocks and dislocations will be through 
financing a large part of the defense pro- 
gram by means of real savings; that is, 
purchases of national defense bonds by 
millions of small buyers. We shall proba- 
bly generate considerable consumer income 
as a result of the defense program during 
the next two years, and if all of that con- 
sumer income were to attempt to trans- 
late itself into a higher standard of living 
at once, the inflation which Dr. Moulton 
has warned against would be very difficult 
to prevent. 





The Liberty Bonds purchased by mil- 
lions of Americans during the World War 
proved the most important cushion when 
the war was over. They provided the 
means for first payments on many hun- 
dreds of thousands of houses and auto- 
mobiles. We came out of that war with 
the best reserve against unemployment 
that we have ever had, and it is important 
that we repeat it and protect ourselves 
against the transition period by persuad- 
ing millions of Americans to support part 
of the defense program out of the savings 
from their larger pay rolls. 

Moperator Denny: Dr. Slichter, before 
I ask you the last question, I am going 
to try to summarize in a sentence or 
two the progress that we have made so 
far and ask you gentlemen if you agree 
that this is a fair summary of the 
case. As I understand it, while Indus- 
try’s No. 1 job is, and will continue 
for some time to be, production of de- 


fense materials, it cannot, while sur- 
pluses exist, neglect these elements in 
our economy from which our defense 


production draws its livelihood. 

You have pointed out that ours is an 
economy of plenty based on the produc- 
tion of the greatest quantity of goods for 
the greatest number of people, that that 
is what has made us strong and that this 
is what will make possible the quantity 
production of defense material. You hold 
that it would indeed be foolish to delib- 
erately slow down this industrial system, 
that our task today is to build up and 
make more efficient the production ma- 
chine and the whole economy and that 
upon a sound base we can carry forward 
irresistibly a defense program that will 
provide a solid rampart for the production 
of our democracy. Do you agree with that, 
Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horraan: A very fine summary. 

Mr. Kerrertne: I think that is a good 
summary. 

Dr. Movtton: That is fine. 

Dr. Suicuter: Fine. 

Moperator Denny: I never have 
known such unanimity among individuals 
before. Before we conclude, I would like 
to ask one question about the future. How 
do you feel about the future, Mr. Hoff- 
man? 

Mr. Horrman: I think our big job is 
to revive the old American spirit of team 
play. As a matter of information, I come 
from South Bend, and I knew Knute 
Rockne and knew him well, and he always 
used to say that “a team that won’t be 
beaten can’t be beaten.” 

Moperator Denny: Mr. Kettering? 

Mr. Kerrerine: Well, of course, I think 
the future will be anything we think it 
ought to be. If we think it ought to be a 
good one, it will be, because we know 
how to make it. 

Moperator Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Kettering, and we will try to make it a 
good one. Thank you all, in behalf of Mr. 
Sloan and General Motors. 
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HEARTENING OUR DEFENDERS 


A Call for Devotion to Democracy in Speech to Draft Registrants 


‘One for all and all for one’ 
keynote sounded again 
to Latin-American visitors 


One day in the White House last week, 
Franklin Roosevelt was roused from bed 
just as the sun was rising and trying to 
break through black rain clouds that hung 
over the city. Slipping into a dark suit 
and descending on the White House 
elevator to the basement floor, he entered 
the diplomatic waiting room, with its old- 
fashioned furniture, where he was met by 
Harry Hopkins and Secretary Steve Early. 

Then, at 8 a.m., in a quiet, even voice, 
and making changes in the prepared text 
as he went along, he spoke over the radio 
for seven minutes to the 17,000,000 Amer- 
ican men who on that day were registering 
for selective service. In that unprecedented 
Oct. 16 address, the Commander in Chief 
told the registrants that their cause was 
to save democracy and peace from those 
“who have dared to threaten the whole 
world with war.” 

That was the presidential keynote of 
last week, as it has been for many weeks 
now. 

Soon after the Chief Executive had 
spoken, two of his sons signed up at 
registration desks. Franklin, Jr., who ap- 
peared at an Indianapolis fire station, said, 
“I’m unemployed.” Son John registered at 
Nahant, Mass., after a group of school 
teachers had fought for the privilege of 
filling out his card and finally had been 
forced to draw lots. 


A Call From ‘Good Neighbors’ 


Among the hundreds of White House 
callers to risk being smeared by fresh 
white paint at the Executive Office door 
were a score of top-rank Latin-American 
army generals and their staffs, the second 
such group to call in the last few days. 
To these officers, dressed in field uniforms 
of khaki and blue, President Roosevelt 
repeated, for the fourth time in a week, 
a phrase that is quickly receiving the status 
of White House password: “one for all 
and all for one.” 

Other presidential callers included: 
Secretary Hull, who made several hurried 
visits from his office across the street; the 
Rumanian, Canadian and Australian min- 
isters (not together) ; political leaders from 
Michigan, Nebraska and California: a 
delegation of Lithuanian-Americans, who 
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EARL AND COUNTESS OF ATHLONE 
The President: It is and it isn‘t official 


thanked Mr. Roosevelt for his stand on 
the Russian annexation of Lithuania; CIO 
President John L. Lewis, who, the Chief 
Executive told reporters, called to dis- 
cuss two strikes, not politics; Postmaster 
General Walker, who, in the presence of 
the Defense Commission and the Secre- 
taries of War and of the Navy, showed 
Mr. Roosevelt three new national de- 
fense stamps; Donn Fendler, 14-year-old 
Boy Scout, to whom the President gave 
the Army and Navy Legion of Valor 
gold medal for his courage when lost 
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FEATHERED SOLDIER 
H.R. 7813... “A little too far” 


seven days in the Maine woods; and the 
80 White House police—incidentally, the 
best pistol marksmen in the government 
service—who displayed their new uni- 
forms. 

The big batches of bills and executive 
orders signed by Mr. Roosevelt dealt 
chiefly with defense, conscription, develop- 
ment of a power ‘project on the St. Law- 
rence and a survey of war materials sold to 
foreign nations which might be requisi- 
tioned. But the bill that received the most 
attention was H. R. 7813, designed “to 
safeguard the homing pigeon,” vetoed by 
the President because he had a “feeling 
that that was carrying national defense a 
little too far.” Then, in his message to 
the House, the Chief Executive added: “I 
am inclined to think that there are no 
Americans, or at least very few of them, 
who would deliberately shoot or capture 
a homing pigeon.” 


More Campaign Speeches 

Mr. Roosevelt’s six days in the capital 
last week were packed with political de- 
velopments. Day after day, as the presi- 
dential campaign gained last-minute mo- 
mentum, speculations as to forthcoming 
political speeches rolled around the White 
House. First there were to be two speeches, 
then three, then four. Finally, Mr. Roose- 
velt, in a_ stern, tight-lipped manner, 
charged in a formal statement at Friday’s 
press conference that the Republican op- 
position was systematically and deliberate- 
ly falsifying major issues, and added that 
the President, accordingly, had scheduled 
five radio addresses which would present 
the “true facts.” 

At the same time it was announced that 
Mr. Roosevelt would make these “outright 
political speeches” on Oct. 23, 28 and 30 
and Nov. 2 and 4, the latter being an 
election eve chat from the Roosevelt 
country estate at Hyde Park. Also, the 
Chief Executive outlined several more de- 
fense tours, in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

As he left for Hyde Park Friday night, 
Mr. Roosevelt rather mysteriously an- 
nounced that his week-end visit there with 
Canada’s Governor General, the Earl of 
Athlone, and his wife, Princess Alice, was, 
and was not, official; that their conference 
was merely a continuation of an exchange 
of visits which had begun in 1933. Further- 
more, the President added, he never had 
met Princess Alice. 
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Six men and one woman now operate 
the greatest peace-time enterprise ever 
undertaken in America—the mobilization 
of this country’s physical resources for the 
$15,000,000,000 national defense program. 
If the U.S. should go to war, these six men 
and one woman, under the President, would 
direct, to an unprecedented degree, the non- 
combatant eifort of the American people. 
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The six men—Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
William S. Knudsen, Sidney Hillman, Leon 
Henderson, Chester C. David and Ralph 
Budd—and the woman—Miss Harriet EI- 
liott—are the seven commissioners of the 
National Advisory Defense Commission, 
appointed by President Roosevelt last 
May. They are directly responsible to the 
President. They have no actual authority. 





They have no chairman. But their power 
is immense. 
Today the 
chiefly with speeding production of ma- 
terials and machines needed to meet re- 
quirements of the Army and Navy. This 
is the particular job of Mr. Knudsen, in 
charge of production, and Mr. Stettinius, in 
charge of industrial materials. Defense 


Commission is concerned 
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factories and producers aleeady have had 
an inkling of their power. Mr. Knudsen 
has all but deprived non-essential plants of 
machine tools. Mr. Stettinius, on the 
other hand, has seen to it that steel deliv- 
eries are channeled to their proper defense 
destinations. 

Before the program ends, decisions by 
one or the other of these seven persons are 
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likely to affect every one of the 131,000,- 
000 residents of the United States. Miss 
Elliott may determine what prices house- 
wives will pay for groceries. Mr. Hen- 
derson is likely to prevent a producer from 
raising prices. Mr. Davis may tell farmers 
what to grow. Mr. Budd may tell them 
how to ship their crops. Mr. Hillman may 
prevent a worker from striking. 


Their decisions may be aided by Don- 
ald M. Nelson, as co-ordinator of pur- 
chases, who can tell when and where to 
buy; by Charles F. Palmer, as housing co- 
ordinator, where workers will live; by Nel- 
son Rockefeller, whose job is to promote 
friendly relations with the nations and 
peoples of our Southern neighbors—Latin 
America. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govem- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE BIGGEST BUSINESS JOB 


IN THE WORLD—WHO CAN DO IT? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


You don’t shoot dollar bills out of a cannon—you 
must have shells and powder. 

You don’t drop headlines about contracts “award- 
ed” out of airplanes—you must drop bombs. 

You don’t send conscripted American infantry 
against armored tanks—you must have fighting tanks 
of your own. 

You can’t organize America for production with a 
clique of politicians in Washington—you must have 
business capacity, business judgment, business disci- 
pline and business organization. 

Sixteen million American boys have just registered 
for the draft. Who shall lead them and the producers 
back home, whether it be as a mechanized force so 
strong that nobody will attack us, or as an economic 
force that shall help stabilize industrial America and 
the world of trade and commerce? 

Modern war is no longer a matter of infantry 
going over the top. The bravery of the individual is 
no longer conclusive in warfare on land. A soldier fac- 
ing an armored tank is about as effective as a yelping 
dog in front of an automobile. 

It’s tanks and guns and ammunition and airplanes 
and speedy torpedo boats and submarines that we 
need—and we need them as fast as American in- 
genuity, energy and determination can build them. 

The American people are about to choose a leader. 
Britain under similar stress dropped her well-meaning 
prime minister and selected a man of boundless 
energy and forceful personality, a man of experience 
in organization, instead of a man of experience in in- 
ternational politics. 


A POLITICIAN 
CANNOT HANDLE 
AMERICA’S JOB 


America today has before it the 
biggest business job in all the 
world. Congress has appropriat- 
ed billions for the biggest arma- 
ment and defense program of all times. It will be a 
contribution to the military might of the world which 
may well be utilized to obtain and then maintain the 
peace of mankind. 

This is not a job for a politician. It doesn’t call for 
political judgment. It calls for business judgment. 

This is not a job for a scheming mind—a mind that 
puts ambition and self above all else, a mind that 
plays games with national policies and puts business- 
baiting and class warfare above national unity. It calls 


for a sacrificing, straight-from-the-shoulder man who 
can win and retain the confidence of both manage- 
ment and workers by giving them both a square deal. 


BUSINESS MAN IS 
NOW NEEDED AS 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


This is not a job for one man at 
all. It is a job for a team in 
which both parties in the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of 
the Government work together, in which industry and 
agriculture work together, in which rich and poor 
work together, in which captains and privates work 
together—with opportunity for all and special privi- 
lege to none. 

But it is a job for a man who can inspire confidence 
in his teammates, a man who will give them tasks to 
do that they can fulfill without having changes made 
every day the political winds change or the political 
storms gather. 

We need a business man with an understanding of 
human problems. We need a business man who has 
led large enterprise successfully before, who has ap- 
plied the rigid rules of business discipline and yet has 
retained the loyalty and enthusiasm of his thousands 
of employees. 

We do not need “experience” with the political 
intrigues of Europe or the political intrigues of brain- 
trusters, radicals or Communists in our midst. We need 
a fearless individual whose experience has been in the 
domain of production and amid the tools of modern 
industry which are the backbone of a mechanized 
army, navy and air force. 

President Roosevelt has had eight years in which to 
demonstrate whether he can be a leader of all classes. 
He has proved himself a leader of the politicians and 
a foe of industrial management. He is acknowledged 
to be the shrewdest, cleverest politician who ever sat in 
the White House. In normal times this is no handicap. 
In war times it is a positive danger. 

What, for instance, do we hear in these closing days 
of the campaign? “What new trick will the President 
try?” This is an oft-repeated phrase. 

The talk this week is that he will send “flying 
fortresses” abroad in a sensational, pre-election gesture, 
or that he will bring on some new crisis. Why should 
the public be talking this way? What has brought on 
such an attitude of profound distrust of the motives 
of a President of the United States? 
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Knowledge of industrial management more important now than 


knowledge of Europe’s political intrigues—Days of an infantry 


army are over as mechanized war calls for industrial production. 


i 

It started with an era of deception such as only 
politicians rationalize into justification. While damn- 
ing the business men as economic royalists, the Ad- 
ministration unlawfully accepted campaign contribu- 
tions from big corporations given government con- 
tracts. 

While professing not to be a candidate for a third 
term and announcing it through his spokesman at the 
convention on one night, the President on the next day 
accepted the “draft” of a convention which his own ap- 
pointees controlled. 

While declaring that he was too busy to make 
speeches for political purposes and would make “de- 
fense inspection trips,” he summoned to his train 
local political leaders and toured streets far away from 
factories in order to campaign actively. 

While arguing that he wants peace in the world, he 
has denounced as unpatriotic and as guilty of “ap- 
peasement” those who oppose his candidacy, notwith- 
standing the fact that he himself before the Munich 
conference went along with “appeasement.” 

Instability, inconsistency, political chicanery are 
not the attributes of a trustful leadership. 

Why, if experience in foreign policy is so essential, 
was not Cordell Hull nominated for the Presidency 
at the Chicago convention? Who, more than Mr. Hull, 
knows the intimate details of foreign affairs? And is it 
supposed for one minute that if Mr. Willkie, when 
elected, summons to his side the present Secretary of 
State, the latter will refuse for any political reason to 
give him or a new Secretary of State the benefit of the 
knowledge and experience gained during his official 
career? Only those who do not know the patriotism 
and sincerity of Cordell Hull will assume that he will 
sulk in his tent. 


ALL PERSONNEL As a matter of fact, when elected, 
WILL COOPERATE we may look forward to Mr. 
UNDER NEW CHIEF Willkie’s continued presence in 

Washington from the very week 
after election. He will sit by the side of key ex- 
ecutives and officials and pick up the threads of 
detail. All through November, December and Janu- 
ary he will have the benefit of the knowledge of cur- 
Trent happenings on the inside and even thereafter he 
will be able to retain as advisers anybody whom he 
may wish to draft out of the present Administration. 





Many of us feel that Mr. Willkie in the transition 
era will not repeat the blunder Mr. Roosevelt made 
in November 1932 when President Hoover begged 
him to sit down and discuss the intimate details of 
the banking situation. The bank holiday might have 
been averted, the loss of billions of dollars of sav- 
ings might have been avoided if Mr. Roosevelt had 
not chosen to play politics. 

There will be cooperation between the outgoing and 
incoming administrations in Washington because 
patriotism will demand it. 


PROPERINDUSTRIAL But the most important develop- 
ORGANIZATION ment will be the inspiration that 
CAN BEAT HITLER will be given to the personnel of 

government itself, the many non- 
political, hard-working officials who are not interested 
in political propaganda or tricks but in getting the 
job done. 

The Defense Commission will take on new life be- 
cause it will have a business leader to go to for de- 
cisions and not a dabbler in politico-economic theories 
and a believer in class friction. What is needed now is 
someone who understands production, bottlenecks and 
shortages of mechanical equipment, someone who can 
cut red tape and fearlessly get things done irrespective 
of whether they hurt or help him politically. 

America has before it a business task of colossal 
proportions. 

When you are ill, you send for a doctor. When you 
get into legal difficulties, you send for a lawyer. And 
when you want industrial production to give those 
drafted boys the guns, the tanks, the shells, the air- 
planes and the submarines and warships needed to 
save human life, you want a master of industrial pro- 
duction who knows how to mobilize materials as well 
as men. 

Our defense program has bogged down. Our navy, 
our air force and our mechanized weapons are still 
“on order” and will continue to be until we put in the 
White House the man who can beat Hitler at his own 
game—industrial organization. 

Such a man of boundless energy—the Winston 
Churchill of America—is Wendell Willkie. He fits our 
need in this national emergency—an industrial execu- 
tive for the biggest business job in the world today— 
the Presidency of the United States. 
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STORM OVER WAGE-HOUR CONTROL 


Possibility of Enforcement Questioned as Charges of Violations Soar 


Complaints pending against 
46,000 firms; more coming 
as 40-hour week takes effect 


Today, if complaints of union leaders 
are to be accepted, the Wage and Hour 
Law is honored more in the breach than 
in the observance. As a result, serious 
doubts are being expressed by them that 
this law ever will be enforced. 

Here are the facts: About 350,000 busi- 
ness places are subject to the law. The 
Government has 1,871 men and women 
trying to enforce the law. So far about 
22,000 firms have been visited by wage 
and hour inspectors. More than $4,265,000 
in back pay has been collected for work- 
ers. But, in the two full years the act has 
been in force, 94 per cent of the firms cov- 
ered never have been inspected, including 
more than 46,000 companies against 
which complaints have been lodged. 

This is the problem: The number of 
complaints filed against employers has 
more than doubled during the last year; 
the number of plants that obviously re- 
quire immediate inspection has tripled. 
The volume of complaints has been in- 
creasing, not decreasing, during the last 
six months. Now, with the regular work 
week cut from 42 to 40 hours, a new wave 
of complaints is expected. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, called attention to this 
growing problem of enforcement on the 
floor of the House last week. 

Mr. Connery’s speech summed up and 
indorsed the complaints of union leaders: 
(1) That the present policies of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator are resulting in 
slipshod inspection of pay rolls “without 
regard to a proper evaluation of the facts 
in a given case,” and (2) that too many 
employes have been exempted from the 
act by administrative rulings. 

This means that even the present rate 
of enforcement is being achieved, accord- 
ing to the critics, only by restricting the 
coverage of the law and by passing over 
the more complicated cases. 

The latest ruling frees non-factory em- 
ployes from the limitations of the 40-hour 
week if they are paid $200 a month or 
more. The new ruling in effect exempts 
practically all “white-collar” workers earn- 
ing $200 a month. It exempts also profes- 
sional employes and outside driver-sales- 
men or routemen. 
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Criticism of these exemptions was 
voiced immediately by the AFL’s Federa- 
tion of Technicians and by several CIO 
unions, namely, the United Shoe Work- 
ers, the Office and Professional Workers, 
the Federation of Architects. Boris Shish- 
kin, AFL economist, asserted that the evi- 
dence presented at the hearings “does not 
justify the ruling.” 

Newspaper estimates put the number 
of employes removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the act by these new rulings at 
about 200,000. About 12,000,000 employes 
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REPRESENTATIVE CONNERY 
A summation... an indorsement 


still are covered by the act, according to 
the Wage and Hour Division. 

Restrictions on the employment of 
learners, and on the hours worked during 
rush seasons by employes in the agricul- 
tural packing and canning industries pre- 
viously were relaxed. Each relaxation re- 
moved an enforcement problem; each 
brought sharp criticism from unionists and 
their congressional supporters. 

The enforcement policies of which Mr. 
Connery and the union leaders complain 
grow directly out of the heavy burden of 
unfinished business that is constantly in- 
creasing at the Wage and Hour Division. 
In an attempt to cut down this “backlog” 
of old business, the Division has speeded 
up its inspection machinery. 


This speed-up has brought two results; 
(1) The records show that last month the 
686 field inspectors completed 7,920 in. 
spections, half again as many as during 
the previous month, almost four time § 
more than were completed in July and 10 
times more than were completed in Jan. 
uary. (2) Union leaders charge that pres. 
sure on inspectors is now so heavy that 
inspectors are sidestepping complicated 
cases, giving preference to those that can 
be settled quickly. 

The “self-enforeceement” provision of the 
act, originally expected to ease the enforce- 
ment difficulties, has been a disappoint- 
ment. Under this provision, an employe is 
permitted to sue his employer for any 
wages believed due under the law. If a 
court finds in favor of the employe, he 
must be paid twice the amount due and 
the employer is assessed all costs. In prac- 
tice, few employes sue their employers w- 
less they are discharged or quit. 

At the Wage and Hour Division, Ad- 
ministrator Philip Fleming sticks to his | 
guns. He admits that inspectors have been ? 
asked to speed up their work. He denies 
that the inspectors have been given quotas 
to meet. He points out that the Division 
is collecting more money in back wages 
for employes than ever before. He main- 
tains that every exemption has been es- 
sential and proper under the terms of the 
law. 


Struggle for Control of ClO 


Three groups now are struggling for 
control of the CIO: unions supporting 
John L. Lewis, unions supporting Sidney 
Hillman, and the left-wing unions. Ii 
Eastern States, the left-wing leaders are 
generally united with Lewis lieutenants 1 
opposition to Hillman supporters. On the 
West Coast, where the Hillman influence 
is felt least, Mr. Lewis and the left wing 
are in bitter opposition. 

This opposition is expressed by an at 
tempt of the Lewis supporters to end the 
control of left-wing leaders over the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America, @ | 
attempt which failed by a narrow margit, | 
and by encouragement of opposition to 
the leadership of Harry Bridges, president 
of the West Coast longshoremen’s uniot. 
Recently Mr. Bridges was ruled out d 
order when he tried to make a motion ata 
meeting of the Seattle local of his ow | 
union. 
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fluence in this famous battle- 
ground is making new political his- 
tory in this election. 


4 ee most powerful political in- 


Throughout this region within 
150 miles of St. Louis the voters are 
reading, on Page 1 of their morning 
newspaper, a series of daily editori- 
als stressing the importance to every 
American of the election of Wendell 
Willkie to the presidency. 

The Globe-Democrat, famous 
newspaper which supported Lincoln 
and Union; which supported the war 
administration of Wilson; which pi- 
oneered in the post-war policy of in- 
dependent, nonpartisan journalism— 


St Louis Oldest Newspaper 
is publishing Daily Editorials 
On Page H + 


this newspaper has pronounced em- 
phatically for Wendell Willkie. 


Throughout The 49th State, com- 
prising portions of several political 
states, The Globe-Democrat is carry- 
ing this message to the people in an 
epochal campaign. 


Local Willkie Clubs are reprinting 
these powerful Globe-Democrat edi- 
torials in paid advertising space in 
small-town newspapers. 

Permission to reprint is granted 
freely by The Globe-Democrat in the 
interest of this crusade which it has 
entered in a sense of duty as monitor 
of a vast community. 
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lhe Question of the Weak 
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Should U.S. Insist on Status Quo in Orient 
At Risk of Immediate War With Japanese? 


Henry Breckinridge 


NEW YORK CITY; Lieutenant Colonel, Gen- 
eral Staff, A.E.F.; Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The United States should not acquiesce 
in Japanese aggression. Japan openly has 
made a compact with the European ty- 
rants aimed directly at us. The vortex of 
the battle for the freedom of the world 
now is in Britain. If Britain stands, the 
Japanese threat falls a harmless dud. To 
appease Japan in the style of the Munich 
men is futile. The keystone of our policy 
should be help to Britain. That help can 
be given with minimum of risk, irrespec- 
tive of Japanese actions. 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. 


Retired, New York City; Former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Fleet; Former Commander, 
Yangtze Patrol, China, and Commandant 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 


answers: 


No appeasement in the Far East. Stand 
on our insistence on the status quo. Give 
no further military aid to Japan in provid- 
ing her with material needed for her army 
or fleet. If Japan declares war on the 
United States, this nation should remain 
on the defensive in the Pacific while send- 
ing all possible help in ships and airplanes 
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Tenseness of our relations with 
Japan has led to widespread dis- 
cussion of the attitude the United 
States should take toward Japa- 
nese aggression in the Orient. To 
obtain a cross-section of authori- 
tative opinion on this problem, 
The United States News addressed 
to leaders in military and naval 
affairs, international law and na- 





tional affairs this question: 
Should the United States 
insist on the status quo in the 
Far East, or should the United 
States acquiesce in Japanese 
expansion for the present, if 
the cost of insistence on the 
status quo means entry into 
the war now? 
Answers are presented herewith. | 


— 





to Britain for the defeat of Hitler in Eu- 
rope. 

When Hitler is defeated, the situation in 
the Far East will become an issue easily 
met by Great Britain, or that country and 
ourselves in combination, depending upon 
the extent of Japan’s acts of aggression. 

The U.S. would be playing Hitler’s 
game if it became involved in a war with 
Japan in the Orient while Hitler still re- 
mains the real menace to the civilized world. 


Edwin Borchard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; Professor of Law, 
Yale University, 
answers: 

I do not believe that the United States 
could or should insist upon the status quo 
in the Far East. Neither our interests nor 
general political considerations justify an 
insistence which might entail war. Even 
now it may not be too late to endeavor to 
come to some kind of agreement with 
Japan, coincident with a new commercial 
treaty. War would represent a confession 
of failure without assurance of success, but 
with possible assurance of further disin- 
tegration, and not merely in Asia. 


James S. Kemper 


CHICAGO, ILL.; President, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; President, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 


answers: 

The United States should not become 
involved in the Far Eastern situation. In 
the first place, we have pressing domestic 
problems which should have first consid- 
eration. In the second place, interference 
in the Far East might involve us in armed 
conflict both there and in the present 
European War. This we should exert 


ae 


every effort to avoid, both because of our 
inadequate preparation for armed conflict 
and our present fiscal condition. 


Frederic R. Coudert 


NEW YORK CITY; International Lawyer; 
Former Special Assistant Attorney General; 
Former Legal Adviser to British Embassy, 


answers: 

The future of the world and the securi- 
ty of the United States depend upon sea 
power. If dominant sea power be in the 
United States and in Great Britain, our 
hemisphere is secure. If not, it is menaced 
both in the Pacific and in the Atlantic. 
The destruction of the British fleet and 
consequent fall of Britain’s Empire would 
confront the United States with the su- 
perior sea power of the Axis nations. 

For this reason we cannot permit the 
conquest of lands in the Pacific belonging 
to Britain or to France or Holland. To per- 
mit such aggression would be to acquiesce 
in the destruction of the British Empire 
and leave America alone in a position of 
great peril to confront the Axis powers, 
against whom we would find ourselves 
with inferior sea power in both oceans. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


answers: 

We should not go to war with Japan. 
We have never recognized the existence of 
war in the Far East. Our Neutrality Act 
has never been invoked there. The “China 
Affair” is not war to the Japanese, and 
China has not declared war on Japan. 
Japan’s alliance with Germany and Italy 
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The Question of the Week 





takes some further act before Japan is at 
war with England. 

Under these circumstances, “status quo 
in the Far East” has absolutely no mean- 
ing to me. America has rights in China. 
These we should maintain. 

Our interests and our vital relations in 
the rest of the Orient must be conserved. 
They have not been openly challenged, 
and I do not believe they will be. Some 
of our rights in China may be unfair to 
China, but they are not unfair to any 
other country. None of our interests or 
vital relations in other parts of the Far 
East are unfair to any people or nation. 
Under those circumstances, we should in- 
sist with all the power we have that no 
nation shall be unfair with us. 

The Japanese people do not want war 
with us, and the American people do not 
want war with Japan. Peace is what the 
Far East needs, not extended war. America 
should see that that need is realized. 


Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher 


Retired, New York City; Former Member, 
General Board of the Navy, 
answers: 

Japan, having become an ally of the 
Axis powers, Germany and Italy, is the 
custodian of their interests in the Far East, 
with the prospect of sharing in the spoils 
should Great Britain be defeated. How- 
ever, the United States is the guardian 
of the Philippines, which lie on the path 
from Japan to Australia, the Dutch East 
Indies and Singapore. 

It may be that the Axis powers aim to 
deflect aid to Great Britain from the Unit- 
ed States by drawing the U.S. into the war 
through Japan. The policy of the United 
States should be to maintain the status 
quo in the Far East by economic pressure 
on Japan and be prepared to meet attack. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


President, Stanford University, California; 
Former Secretary of the Interior, 


answers: 

There is no substantial reason for en- 
tering into a war with Japan. The distances 
are so great that it could not be effectively 
prosecuted and it would be a hideous repe- 
tition of experiences in the Atlantic Ocean. 
There can be no restitution of a normal 
civilization in a world constantly becom- 
ing smaller through science without a res- 
toration of international law and _ re-es- 
tablishment of the sanctity of treaties. 
The United States should stand absolute- 
ly firm for the Nine-Power Treaty and all 
of its implications, but can in no way profit 
either at home or abroad from engaging 
how in a war with Japan. 


(by telegraph) 
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“Smee pusT, searing heat—the 
strain and push of a major con- 
struction job—that’s when the true 


story of any automotive lubricant is told! 


And a majority of the contractors, 
working on the new Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, got the true story of Gulf- 
pride Oil’s performance right out of the 
crankcases of their engines . . . from the 


cost sheets of their superintendents, 


Here was the story: Under more rig- 
orous conditions than your car prob- 
ably will ever have to face, Gulfpride 


Hats off to the oil used by 


PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE CONTRACTORS! 


Oil gave engines the protection they 
required and deserved .. . kept repair 
bills at a minimum . . . did a money- 
saving job on this automotive equip- 
ment that was little short of startling! 


Naturally, you’re not driving a trac- 
tor or steam shovel. But the right oil 
can do as much to keep your cat oper- 
ating economically. 


Take a tip from the men who know 
oil .. . and what it will do... stick 


to 100% Pure Pennsyl- 


vania Gulfpride. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - Gulf Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


lhe Pro and Cow of National lesues— 


Changes in Work-Hour Limits: 
Reactions of the Press 


General approval is expressed by the 
commenting press for the new exemptions 
from hour limitations under the Wage- 
Hour Act, covering, in effect, all non-fac- 
tory workers earning $200 a month or 
more. But about half the editors take oc- 
casion to criticize previous application of 
the limitation to this group or are critical 
of the reduction of the work week, from 
42 to 40 hours, just going into effect for 
those not exempt. 

“Tt would appear,” says the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), “that the 
changes affecting exemptions of ‘white- 
collar’ workers from restrictions on their 
working hours are obviously in line with a 
more realistic handling of questions that 
have arisen.” That paper believes that “on 
the whole, they seem to be a step in the 
direction of more simplified, practicable 
administration.” 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.) comments on possible effect of the 
40-hour limit on price inflation, stating: 
“If those who supply government con- 
tractors their standard products continue 
to work their employes the number of 
hours necessary to keep up with the de- 
mands of the defense program, the cost of 
that program inevitably will be increased. 
If these suppliers comply with the 40-hour 
provision, their production will be slowed 
down in cases in which the work cannot 
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be spread. To the extent that employers 
pay time and a half for the overtime that 
will be necessary to maintain the pace de- 
manded of them by public pressure, they 
will be increasing total wages, and will 
minimize the probability that price infla- 
tion can be avoided.” 

“The Government,” according to the 
Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.), “has insist- 
ed that its ‘social gains’ shall be main- 
tained and that they will not reduce the 
efficiency of the defense manufacturers. 


Berryman for Washington Star 
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That is in theory quite possible, but the 
country has a right to remind Washing- 
ton that the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. It has a right to insist that where 
the social gains actually do interfere with 
defense, it is defense and not the social 
gains that shall be given the right of way.” 

“The 40-hour week,” contends the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), “may 
kill the initiative of some brain workers,” 
but, as to exemptions, it holds that “one 
of the surest marks of promise is disregard 
of the clock in the work that an employe 
does,” assuming that “on his own account, 
on his own time and in his own way, he 
will do other work.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
is convinced that the exemptions are “an 
improvement that recognizes that exemp- 
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| THOUGHT THIS WAS TOUGH ENOUGH 


tion from the overtime requirements of 
the act should be broadened to include 
more categories of employes whose work 
cannot be measured by a clock.” 

“The new rulings,” observes the New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.) , “exempts from 
the application of the act additional 
groups of ‘administrative’ and ‘profession- 
al’ workers if these are receiving not less 
than. $200 a month. These rulings are 
sensible and in the right direction.” 

“In general,” states the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Ind. Dem.), “the new definitions 
will except from the terms of the act some 
hundreds of thousands of workers whose 
function is such and whose working con- 
ditions and pay are such that the act was 
never intended to apply to them.” 

“The administrators,” says the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) News (Ind.), “insisted that 
the act covered high-paid brain workers, 
men of the type who fix their own hours, 
and who couldn’t for love or money tell 
whether they were ‘working’ or relaxing in 
the course of a two-hour luncheon confer- 
ence where the conversation ranged from 
anecdotes to business and back again. You 
can’t put an idea man on a time-clock 
basis. But that’s what the wage-hour peo- 
ple tried to do.” 

“The need of this clarification of exemp- 
tions,” states the New York Journal of 
Commerce (Ind.), “has been all the great- 
er because of the 40-hour work week which 
goes into effect. Without the redefinition 
of these categories numerous business en- 
terprises would have encountered difficul- 
ties in seeking to adjust working hours s0 
as to avoid punitive overtime payments.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Uniting Americas 
For Defense: 
Editors’ Views 


Success for efforts of the United States 
to unify the American republics for de- 
fense against aggressor nations is predicted 
by two-thirds of the commenting press. 
Among the minority, some editors feel that 
the community of interest of the Americas 
is not strong enough to guarantee co-oper- 
ation, and warnings are sounded that the 
United States must carefully avoid any 
appearance of an attempt to dominate the 
Latin-American nations. 

Much of the discussion is based on sen- 
timents expressed by President Roosevelt 
in his address at Dayton, O., on foreign 
relations. 

“To consider resubmission to foreign 
yoke,” states the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch (Ind.), “must be no less repug- 
nant to Latin-Americans than to our- 
selves.” That paper also contends that 
“however undemocratic may be the forms 
that now exist in certain of these repub- 
lics, their wars of independence remain 
glorious tradition.” 

With a less favorable outlook, the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind.) argues that 
“arming a neighbor with borrowed money 
provides no assurance that the neighbor 
will be found on our side in a pinch.” The 
Gazette holds that “borrowing money is 
popular with impoverished nations.” 


Unity Viewed as Possible 


> 


“The American republics,” according to 
the Baltimore (Md.) (Ind. Dem.) , 
“have come to regard us with a more 
favorable eye, and the way has been opened 
for unity in defense measures. Perhaps the 
love of democracy does not everywhere in 
this hemisphere burn as brightly as the 
President seems to believe, but there is at 
least much evidence of a determination to 
resist encroachments of the dictatorships.” 

“If world fascism has its geographic 
base in Central Europe,” says the New 
York Post (Dem.), “and in some islands 
off the coast of Asia, with supplementary 
bases in Communist Russia and conquered 
France, democracy will have its geographic 
base in the entire New World. Each coun- 
try of the New World will be an element 
of one unified muscular system.” 

“If the program of Pan-American unity 
which has been adopted is to stand,” con- 
tends the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
(Ind.) , “it is necessary that all the na- 
tions of South America be given assurance 
that this country both can and will ex- 
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tend its protection to them in friendly co- 
operation and without the spirit of domi- 
nation. Any other course would be no- 
tice to Argentina, Chile and other impor- 
tant South American countries to align 
themselves with Europe on the best terms 
obtainable without delay.” 

“From Brazil,” as pointed out by the 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “comes 
word that President Vargas, who has been 
touring the Amazon basin, is laying plans 


for developing its agricultural resources 
and speeding up industrialization. He also 
has in mind a conference of Amazon na- 
tions—neighboring countries with access to 
tributaries of the Amazon—‘to adjust com- 
mon interests and show a spirit of soli- 
darity.’ In view of our great consumer in- 
terest in the products of these regions, 
President Vargas suggests that the United 
States be invited to participate. Our help 
undoubtedly will be welcome.” 


Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 






































WATCHING BOTH WAYS 











(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand.- 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


OUR STRATEGIC RETREAT IN ORIENT 


Insistence on Open Door Expected Despite Recall of Citizens 


Strained relations contrast 
with amity that marked 
first U. $.-Japanese meeting 


When the State Department urgently 
advised Americans to leave Japan and 
China, this Government tacitly admitted 
that the door to the Orient was being 
closed. History had swung in full circle. 
The door that had opened under Ameri- 
can pressure was being slammed shut by 
Japanese force. 

In recognizing the force, the State De- 
partment gave no indication of per- 
manently yielding to it. Accompanying 
preparations to evacuate some 16,000 citi- 
zens from possible danger zones was an 
implied promise that the door, opened by 
merchants and missionaries, might be 
reopened by sailors and marines. The 
United States is beating a strategic re- 
treat, not surrendering. 

The retreat, however, brings almost 
to the breaking point the relations of two 
countries which, when industrially young 
and growing, developed together. in 
friendly co-operation, and which, in ma- 
turity, may come to blows. The United 
States was the first western nation to 
encourage Japan to become strong. Be- 
cause American sailors were often ship- 
wrecked on Japanese coasts and sometimes 
maltreated there, President Millard Fill- 
more commissioned Commodore Matthew 
Calbraith Perry to sail to Japan and ob- 
tain a treaty guaranteeing the safety of 
shipwrecked sailors. 

Commodore Perry sailed into Yedo Bay 
in 1853. Until that time, Japan had lived 
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aloof from the outside world, admitting no 
foreigners and sending forth no travelers. 
Within a year, however, Perry had per- 
suaded the Japanese Shogun to admit an 
American diplomatic representative, and 
Townsend Harris, a New York merchant 
familiar with the China trade, became 
consul-general to Japan. 

Under Harris’s able diplomacy, the 
first U.S.-Japanese treaty was signed in 
1858, expressing a wish to establish nor- 
mal trade between the two countries. 
From that moment onward Japan pro- 


—Wide World 


WINGS FOR THE SAMURAI 
Japan’‘s young pilots may recall... 





(From a rare Japanese woodcut, Library of Congress) 


gressed rapidly. Trade was profitable al. 
most immediately, and by the end of the 
century Japan had become a world power. 
Tronically enough, it was Mr. Harris him. 
self who suggested that Japan build a navy 
with customs duties. That navy today is 
this country’s greatest Far Eastern worry, 

As Japan developed, Japanese-American 
friendship strengthened. American mis- 
sionaries established schools as well as 
churches in the Island Empire. American 
merchants found profits in Japan and es- 
tablished headquarters there. Before the 
recent rupture, Japan was this country’s 
third best customer and the United States 
topped Japan’s customer list. Two-way 
trade between the countries in 1939 
amounted to $392,601,000. 

Toward China, too, the United States 
and Japan once saw eye to eye. From the 
days of the clipper ships, whose opera- 
tors included forebears of President Roose- 
velt, the China trade was cultivated dil- 
gently by Americans. The dream of 400, 
000,000 Chinese customers never has 
downed in American commercial thinking, 
although it scarcely has been realized. 
China seldom has purchased more than 
$100,000,000 worth of U.S. goods in any 
year, and American purchases from China 
in 1939 were only $61,700,000. 

Nevertheless, American policy always 
has been directed toward opening the 
Chinese market to all comers on equal 
terms. This was the root of the “open 
door policy” proclaimed at the turn of the 
century. At that time, the British, Rus 
sians and French were busily extending 
spheres of influence in China, and fears 
that American merchants would be er 






. .. Americans led by Commodore Perry landing in Yokohama in July, 1853 


(The Commodore shown behind two small figures carrying boxes) 
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cluded prompted the open door. Since 
Japan, at the time, also wanted equal 
trading rights in China, the open door 
was supported from Tokyo. 

Thus, through friendship, American in- 
fluence expanded steadily in the Orient. 
Missionaries built churches, schools and 
medical centers, and, while spreading the 
Christian faith, improved the health and 
learning of both Chinese and Japanese. 
In their wake followed merchants and 
investors, until today American commer- 
cial investments approximate $100,000,- 
000 in China and $164,000,000 in Japan. 

Still stronger became Japanese friend- 
ship in 1905, after President Theodore 
Roosevelt ended the Russo-Japanese War 
on terms favorable to Japan in the Treaty 
of Portsmouth. This marked the high 
point of friendliness. Since that time, as 
Japanese power grew, the bonds of friend. 
ship began to strain. More strains came 
with American attempts to exclude Japa- 
nese immigrants. 

Japan’s attitude toward the United 
States openly began to cool with the 
Washington naval treaty of 1922 and the 
accompanying Nine-Power Pact. The pact 
merely restated this country’s time-hon- 
ored policy in Asia and strengthened it by 
joint guarantees that the independence 
of China would be observed. 


Clash With Japanese Ambitions 

But this policy was now clashing with 
Japanese ambitions. The United States 
had fostered and supported the indepen- 
dent development of both Japan and 
China in the Orient on the theory that 
two strong Far Eastern powers would best 
preserve the peace and encourage com- 
merce. The policy, moreover, fitted into 
this country’s world policy of encourag- 
ing all peoples to develop without out- 
side interference. 

Through the first post-war decade, 
Japan consented grudgingly to American 
doctrine and contented herself with ex- 
panding her commercial influence in 
Asia. Japan’s expanding industry made 
commercial expansion necessary and Japa- 
nese goods were sold in increasing quan- 
tities in China, the Philippines, the East 
Indies and even in India. Then came the 
crash of the world-wide depression. 

Japan’s markets began to shrink. Often 
the shinkage was encouraged by tariffs 
and quotas erected by western govern- 
ments to protect their colonial trade in 
Asia. With commercial expansion balked, 
Japan resorted to military action and 
definitely ended her friendship with Amer- 
ica. Japanese policy became bolder upon 
the outbreak of war in Europe, and Ameri- 
can disapproval stiffened into outright 
resistance. This is the situation today. 
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“father and son” teams are numerous in the vast, modernly equipped Studebaker 
plants. Working for Studebaker is a tradition in South Bend’s 25,000 families. Pictured 
is Frank Ahlgrim with his son, Otto. 


Studebaker craftsmen from the 
banker’s standpoint 


— are interested in 
more than balance sheets. 
They know that factors which 
cannot be listed by auditors are 
often prime contributors to the 
success of a corporation—ex- 
ecutive brains, engineering 
genius, traditions, etc. 

Such a factor is the character 
of the working force building 
Studebaker cars. 


No transients man the Stude- 
baker machines and assembly 
lines. The average Studebaker 
workman is 44 years of age 
and has been on his Studebaker 
job 13 years. In many depart- 
ments, fathers and sons work 
side by side. Working for 
Studebaker is an old and hon- 


orable tradition in South Bend 
families. 

On these 7,700 experienced 
craftsmen is built the Stude- 
baker reputation for quality 
and dependability. This en- 
ables Studebaker to win and to 
hold motorists and dealers. It 
means less spoilage in produc- 
tion, fewer claims for adjust- 
ments under the factory war- 
ranty. 


Drop a line to Paul G. Hoff- 
man, President, The Stude- 
baker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana, for an interest- 
ing new booklet entitled, “88 
Years,” and for a copy of the 
latest Profit and Loss State- 
ment and Balance Sheet. 


STUDEBAKER 
The Great Independent 
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Federal Policing of Insurance Companies? 
SEC Presents Case for Uniform Regulation 


Administration insiders are giving in- 
creasing attention to the matter of federal 
regulation of life insurance companies. The 
fountainhead of sentiment favoring regu- 
lation is the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission, which has concluded a two-year 
study of life insurance for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 

SEC have outlined the 
views on regulation in a report based on 


investigators 











for 


the nation’s program. 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 





Financing Defense 


IN connection with the 
Defense Program many companies are 
being invited to bid on orders not only 
products in their regular line but 
also for products that they are compe- 
tent to make but which may 
related to their normal production. 
This may require plant alterations or 
additions, installation of special ma- 
chinery, and bring about a need for 
additional working capital. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York desires to participate in the financing 
of such requirements, consistent with the lo- 
cal banking arrangements of these companies 
—not only as a matter of good banking but 
also because of its desire to co6perate with 


We invite executives to discuss their 
companies’ requirements with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1940. 
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the inquiry. The report is in the hands of 
Senator O’Mahoney, (Dem.), Wyoming, 
TNEC chairman. But it will not be made 
public until after election. The reason 
given is that the report contains “political 
dynamite,” since it dwells on what the 
Commission’s investigators regard as un- 
desirable life insurance company practices 
and points to the need for corrective fed- 
eral legislation. 

The feeling among some SEC officials is 
that the protracted inquiry will be to a 
large extent a wasted effort unless federal 
regulation grows out of it. For that reason, 
forecasts are that there will be continued 
pressure for federal regulation if President 
Roosevelt is re-elected next month. 

Whether legislation will be offered in 
Congress with administration backing, 
however, appears doubtful. Possibilities 
are that the entire matter will be forgot- 
ten in the general defense activity, or that 
the President and his advisers in Congress 
will turn thumbs down on the idea of fed- 
eral regulation. Both the Democratic and 
Republican party platforms have planks 
calling for increased state, not federal, reg- 
ulation of insurance. It is the first time in 
history that the two parties have included 
insurance planks in their platforms. 

SEC Commissioner Sumner T. Pike has 
been discussing the matter of federal reg- — 
ulation with executives of certain life in- 
surance companies. Reliable reports, how- 
ever, are that there is no great enthusiasm 
for federal regulation among life insurance 
executives. 

If a plan for federal regulation should be 
worked out, administration leaders say, it 
probably would involve creation of a spe- 
cial insurance regulatory agency. The SEC 
does not want the job. It feels that it has 
enough to do now. 


By impounding the wealth of conquered 
nations that is in this country, the Gov- 
ernment has assumed control over the 
purse strings of more than 100 corpora- 
tions owned in whole or in part by Dutch, 
French, Belgian, Danish and Norwegian 
interests. 

Here is the way control is exercised: 
the Treasury issues licenses to the corpo- 
rations, renewable each 30 or 90 days, ap- 
proving in advance all payments that the 
corporations expect to make to carry on 
their business, including operating ex- 
penses, purchase of raw materials, and 
other purposes. A close tab is kept on the 
amounts the corporations pay out. 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics, whose economists play a big part in New 
Deal policy making, predicts that 1941 will be a prosperous business year, with 
industrial activity much higher than in 1940, although the rate of gain will level 





_ off as existing plant capacity is exhausted. Wholesale prices will go up, the 


fe: Bureau says, but prospects are that there will be no inflationary price rises. 





Major pump-priming factor, the Bureau explains, will be the estimated government 
spending of $5,000,000,000 more for defense in 1941 than in 1940. The leavening 

influence of this money, the Bureau predicts, will be mainly responsible for a net 
decline in unemployment of 2,500,000 persons in 1941 from present estimates rang- 





© ing from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000. 


The increase in employment, the Bureau says, is fairly certain to be accom- 


3 panied by some increases in wage rates and the average number of hours worked per 


person, although the labor surplus will act as a brake on this tendency. 


The Bureau thinks government efforts to hold down price rises will be only 
‘partially effective. Great Britain's recent experience, it says, shows that 
even drastic government controls may not prevent substantial price advances. 





Inflationary danger point, the Bureau hints, might come if defense activity 
should greatly tax production capacity in such key industries as steel, and lead 
to competitive bidding by industrial plants for skilled labor. 





Foreign trade outlook, the Bureau says, is for further increase in export 
of industrial products if England continues to fight, but continued decline in 
world market for American agricultural products. Better business, however, will 
Stimulate domestic demand for farm commodities. 


* * - 


Investment market's ability to take an extensive part in defense industry 
financing is suggested by prompt distribution of the $178,000,000 of new bonds 
issued in second week of October--largest total in single week since June, 1938. 
Something approaching open competition for defense financing has arisen between 
private and governmental agencies. Flotation of Southern California Edison 
$108,000,000 issue by 628 underwriting and investment houses scattered through- 
out the country, and without participation of the "Big Five" insurance companies, 
is regarded as evidence of private capital's "preparedness." Another example is 
Aluminum Company of America's allocation of over $150,000,000 of its own funds for 
construction of 12 to 15 new hydro-electric, aluminum smelting and manufacturing 
plants, scattered from the eastern seaboard to Bonneville, Wash. 








Insurance companies’ reluctance to participate in the SEC flotation illus- 
trates plight of the insurance industry in a period of "easy money." The issue 
in question paid only 2.8 per cent net yield, whereas life insurance companies 


(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS--(Continued) 


have to average at least 3 per cent to maintain their legal reserves against pol- 
icies. Decline of yields in gilt-edge bonds--now around 2.5 per cent on govern- 
ments--is one reason for the increased premiums and reduced dividends on life 
insurance policies. 





With a new rise under way in commodity prices--particularly certain "vola- 
tile” raw materials--and the machine tool industry booked to capacity for all next 
year, Defense Commissioner Knudsen has issued two warnings recently against pos- 
sible "threats to orderly markets" and against expectation by peace-time indus- 
tries (the motor industry specifically) of all machinery needed "to carry out 
your American way of life." If present accumulation of inventories by industrial 
buyers--building up from three to four, five or even six months’ supply--is not 
completed before actual orders on armaments account begin coming over in vol- 
ume, there is obvious possibility of a "Scramble" for materials. 








Current advance in industrial output is expected to carry through the year, 
and then run into a period of normal seasonal rise, with key industries already 
"bumping the ceiling" of physical capacity. All three of the major heavy indus- 
tries--steel, autos and building--are now operating at or close to records for 
the season. A cloud on the horizon is the rise of labor troubles: threatened 
longshoremen's strike along Atlantic Coast, disputes in independent steel mills 
and Ford plants. 





War influence on U. S. business resulting from new German drive into the 
Balkans may prove more important than that from Japan's move in the Far East. One 
of the basic patterns of American foreign commerce is threatened with disruption 
by the Axis drive to "break the British Empire in two" at Suez--moving in by way 
of Rumania, Bulgaria, the Dardanelles, Greece and Syria to seize the British 
bases and supply stations in the Eastern Mediterranean ... Success of this ven- 
ture would paralyze the traditional "triangular trade" by which we sell raw ma- 
terials and specialized manufactures to the United Kingdom and take our pay in | 
other raw materials from the Orient--Britain meanwhile completing the circuit by 
Shipping her textiles and other manufactures to the Far East. 








* % % 


Institution of the 40-hour-week with time and a half for overtime, plus a 
rising trend in wages under labor and government pressure, plus the renewed ad-= 
vance in raw material prices, plus increased business taxes and threat of still 
more to come in all these fields, spells rising costs of production and distribu- 
tion in industry ... . White collar workers, it is true, have been exempted-- 
above the $200-a-month line--from the Wage and Hour Act, price boosts are be- 
ing discouraged so far as possible by the conference method and by antitrust law 
proceedings. But, on balance, the upward trend of costs is clearly established. 
Relatively speaking, prime costs--labor and materials=--are still fairly low, a 
few per cent lower, per dollar of output, than in 1929. Not so much, however, can 
be said of overhead (administration, sales, etc.), and business taxes, of 
course, are far higher. 











Department of Agriculture announces outlook for another half-billion-dol- 
lar increase in farm income next year, due to improved domestic demand for fruit, 
truck and dairy products. Staples like wheat and cotton will fare less well. 
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What you as 


as a result of 


YOU CAN, according to a federal court 
ruling in Chicago, supply night watchmen 
to companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce without complying with terms of 
the Wage-Hour Law. In holding that such 
services are exempt from the law, the 
court overrules a ruling of the Wage-Hour 
Division. 

* % & 


YOU CANNOT serve as a director in 
two or more public utilities unless you at- 
tend directors’ meetings regularly. The 
Federal Power Act bars interlocking util- 
ity directorates unless they are specifically 
authorized by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The Commission has ruled that 
attendance at directors’ meetings is one 
condition that must be met if a person is 
to hold an interlocking position. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to house your 
workers in a company-owned house be- 
cause they refuse to agree not to strike 
for a certain period of time. Such condi- 
tions are held by the Labor Board to 
amount to unlawful interference under the 
Wagner Act. 


* + 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, the loss you suffered when 
you sublet your rented house because you 
were forced to move to another city. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT now travel to the Orient 
unless you show the State Department that 
your business there is urgent. Passport 
restrictions applied to Europe since the 


outbreak of war have been extended to the 
Orient. 


Ss © © 


YOU CAN avoid responsibility for the 
union activities of your foremen by post- 
ing a notice in your plant that you are 
perfectly impartial as between two rival 
unions which are seeking to organize your 
workers. Such statements, the Labor Board 
holds, are sufficient to free you of charges 
that you are interfering with your work- 
ers’ choice of bargaining representatives. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, however, escape an un- 
fair practice charge by posting a notice 
that you are impartial as between unions 
if, before posting that notice, you or your 
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a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











company assisted in the formation of a 
“company union.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a food commission 
merchant, accept brokers’ discounts from 
sellers for food products that you pur- 
chase for your own account. Such dis- 
counts are barred by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission holds. 


* * * 


YOU CAN lose a government defense 
contract on which you are the low bidder if 
your labor record is held not to conform 
with the Defense Commission’s statement 
of labor policy. The Defense Commission 
has explained that contractors’ labor rec- 
ords will be considered in negotiating 
contracts, and the Comptroller General’s 
office has ruled that the same considera- 
tions can apply to advertised contracts. 

* = * 

YOU CANNOT write insurance cover- 
ing risks in States that require payment of 
commissions to local agents, without shar- 
ing your commission with such a local 





agent. The Supreme Court holds consti- 
tutional a Montana law to that effect. 


* * 


YOU CAN continue to take “dividends 
paid” credits in your corporate income tax 
returns for dividends declared in favor of 
foreign stockholders whom you cannot pay 
because of a Treasury freezing order. To 
take the credits, however, you must trans- 
fer the funds to a separate bank account in 
the name of the stockholder, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT repossess property you 
may have sold to a drafted man on the 
installment plan without a specific court 
order. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940 relieves draftees, reservists 
and National Guardsmen of civil liabilities 
to meet such obligations while on active 
military duty. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now train your workers for 
better jobs in your plant without always 
having to pay them for the time they 
spent in training. To speed up the defense 
training program for skilled workers, the 
Wage-Hour Division has liberalized its 
interpretation of training time as working 
time. The Division formerly held that em- 
ployers had to pay wages to employes if 
the training course was directly related to 
the employes’ work. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT maintain a lower wage 
scale for women doing the same work as 
men if a state law bars such practices. 
The Supreme Court of Michigan recently 
upheld « law in that State which requires 
the same wage scale for men and women 
in factories. 
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HOW YOUR COMPANY 
MAY SOLVE THE 
EMPLOYE LOAN PROBLEM 


T’S hard for an employe to keep his mind on 

his job when he’s worried by unexpected 
expenses which he can’t meet out of savings. 
For his company’s good, as well as his own, he 
should have a place to borrow. 


Workers can borrow up to $300 
Perhaps your company has a loan plan for em- 
ployes. Most companies, however, feel that 
they have neither the resources nor the expe- 
rience to handle the many problems of family 
financing. In a few plants employes have organ- 
ized their own credit unions. But most workers 
must borrow elsewhere. 

To supply a legitimate source of credit for 
wage-earners is the job of the modern family 
finance company like Household Finance. Here 
the responsible man or woman who needs a loan 
can borrow up to $300 largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser or bankable secu- 
rity is needed. No wage assignment is taken. 
State laws regulate the transaction for the pro- 
tection of the borrower. Last year Household 
made over 800,000 loans to help families get 
back on their feet financially. 


Loans repaid out of income 
Borrowers at Household repay their loans in 
installments which average less than 8% of 
their monthly earnings. Thus they can repay 
out of income and without sacrifice of living 
standards. The table below shows some typical 
loan plans. Installments include charges at the 
rate of 244% per month (less in many terri- 
tories on larger loans). These charges are sub- 
stantially below the maximum allowed by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states. 











AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos, mos. mos. mos. mos. 
v loan loan loan loan loan 
'$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 19.15 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 19.24 




















Above payments figured at 2%% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
+ Maryland and several other states. Due to 
* local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Our experience shows that much family debt 
can be avoided by proper management and 
careful buying. To help families be better 
money managers Household’s home economists 
give practical guidance in budgeting and house- 
hold buymanship. Schools and colleges make 
extensive use of the booklets developed for this 
work. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information? You will be under no obligation. 


f’ »\ 
= 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
SSeS eB SB SBS SS SES SS SSS eee ee eee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-J 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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Civilian Chief of Our Citizen Army ... 
U.S. Veteran of Oriental Diplomacy 


Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra 


Director of Selective Service never 
had army training but was ‘dictator’ 
of flooded Cincinnati 


In a freshly painted room, sparsely fur- 
nished, on top of the renovated Potomac 
Park Apartments, now sits gray-haired, 
57-year-old Clarence Addison Dykstra, di- 
rector of the nation’s first peace-time con- 
scription system—and he is dressed in 
mufti, usually a gray tweed suit. 

The official who will be responsible for 
the military training of almost 1,000,000 
men a year wears no uniform because he 
himself has had no military experience of 
any kind. 

Tall and big-boned, built like a football 
fullback, the president-on-leave of the 
University of Wisconsin has a smiling, ci- 
vilian appearance, no heel-clicking man- 
ner. His high forehead and black eye- 
brows are almost always stamped with a 
quizzical expression. His voice is deep and 
clear and emphatic. 

Most of the life of the Director of Se- 
lective Service has been devoted to public 
service. After graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1903, he began a teach- 
ing career. Political science was his chief 
subject at the University of Kansas, Ohio 
State, the University of Chicago, and at 
smaller schools. The next phase of his 
life was work in municipal government. 
From 1923 to 1930 he was commissioner of 
the Los Angeles Water and Power Depart- 
ment. 

In 1930 Dr. Dykstra was chosen city 
manager of Cincinnati, and seven years 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


These are the capsules that will be used 
in the draft lottery. 


later, in that position, he won national at- 
tention as an administrator when swirling 
Ohio River flood waters inundated 25 
square miles of his city. He was granted 
“absolute authority” to deal with the flood 
chaos, and for a brief time became a dic- 
tator, in a non-dictatorial manner. Stick- 
ing to his desk 24 hours at a time, and 
then visiting the stricken areas himself, 
he succeeded in restoring essential public 
services and in keeping Cincinnati’s popu- 
lation of 460,000 from panic. 

That same year he returned to the aca- 
demic world as president of the University 
of Wisconsin, succeeding the late Dr. 
Glenn Frank. On his Madison campus, Dr. 
Dykstra immediately gained popularity 
with the undergraduates and faculty. His 
“at home” receptions for the student body 
became a regular feature of university 
life. Reluctant to leave his post, Dr. Dyk- 
stra finally decided to accept the selective 
service job because he believes “we all 
should do our bit.” 


Nelson Trusler Johnson 


Our envoy to China, in Orient 33 
years, credited with uncanny ability 
to appraise historic events 


Friends of Nelson Trusler Johnson, U.S. 
Ambassador to China, say that his most 
valuable asset as a foreign officer is his 
“uncanny faculty for seeing in the pres- 
ent the historical significance for the fu- 
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People of the Week 


———— 





ture of apparently unrelated and unimpor- 
tant events.” 

Today, with the situation in the Far 
East at its most critical point in United 
States history, the State Department is 
counting on Mr. Johnson to use that 
uncanny faculty. 

The question to ask about America’s 
Ambassador is whether by now he is more 
Chinese than American. Of his 53 years 
on earth, 33 have been spent in the Far 
East, on and off, mostly in China—and 
that, in the State Department, is a near- 
record. 

The son of a Washington, D.C., and 
Oklahoma lawyer and newspaperman, Mr. 
Johnson was educated in Washington 
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AMBASSADOR JOHNSON and ‘‘NEBBIE” 


schools. The summer of his freshman year 
at George Washington University, his 
mother read an announcement of a State 
Department examination in a local paper. 
Young Nelson passed, and at the age of 
20 was sent to China. Twent;-two years 
later he was made minister, and, in 1932, 
ambassador. For a short time he was 
Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, and later, Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Literally having known no other busi- 
ness than that of dealing with the Orient, 
Mr. Johnson reads, writes and speaks 
classical and modern Chinese with ease. 
His only immediate linguistic rival is his 
5-year-old son, whose fluency is practical- 
ly native. 

Nelson Beck “Nebbie” Johnson’s most 
recent claim to fame, however, is_ his 
adoption as mascot by the United States 
Marines. 
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Dorothy Thompson Again 
Changes Her Mind 


Dorothy Thompson has changed her mind again. This time she has per- 
mitted her emotions to carry her so far off her feet that she has come out for 
the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Any one has, of course, the right to a change of mind. It has been said 
that women especially are entitled to this right. Miss Thompson is working 
the privilege overtime. 

A year ago she fought as relentlessly and as capably as any American against 
Mr. Roosevelt and his New Deal (not all the New Deal, for no one is opposed 
to all of it). 

Five months ago, while she was abroad, she decided that the European war 
and the possibility of its reaching our shores were sufficient reasons to forego 
the election and to permit Mr. Roosevelt a third term without opposition from 
any other party or candidate. 

A month later Miss Thompson wrote to friends that she had altered her 
view, that she would support Mr. Willkie and that she would announce her 
support in due time. 

There is no woman in the country who should be so flatly opposed to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s re-election as Miss Thompson. She was in Europe when total war 
broke out. She saw at first hand what happened to the countries which were 
not adequately prepared. She was among the first to declare that Hitler’s goal 
was not the domination of Europe alone but of the whole world, including the 
United States. 

Knowing this, she should have seen every member of Congress and the 
President as well, in order to impress upon them all the vital necessity of 
strengthening our defenses. She should have reminded Mr. Roosevelt that he too 
had known for two or three years of the Nazi program and that he, above 
everyone, should have set under way a defense program such as is now being 
prepared, although even now most of it is still on order or in blue prints. 

If we should get into war, the blame for the present state of our defenses 
would be squarely on the shoulders of those who have known what the Nazi 
program would be but kept that information from the American people. 

It is not just to tax Miss Thompson with this, although she could have done 
a great deal, through her energy and ability, toward arousing the public about 
the nation’s needs and also toward arousing the President, who knew every- 
thing Miss Thompson knew and yet, unfortunately, did nothing about it. 

Perhaps close proximity to the Nazi terror has caused Miss Thompson to 
forget the many errors of the New Deal, although she recognized them and 
attacked them before. It may refresh her memory to mention a few of them. 
There is still time for her to change her mind again before the election. 

The New Deal has failed in nearly eight years to reduce the unemployment 
rolls. It has failed to make any attempt toward balancing the budget as 
promised. It has piled up a mountain of debt and imposed taxes which are 
both punitive and obstructive. It has sought to pack our courts and to reorganize 
our huey so as to place all power in the hands of the Executive. It has 
sought to “purge” our elected representatives. It has stirred up class hatred. 
It has sought to control our free press and actually does have power over the 
freedom of the radio. It has corrupted the electorate by buying votes with 
public money and has made common cause with dishonest and undemocratic 
political machines. 

And, as has already been mentioned, it has neglected and delayed strength- 
ening our defenses which are so vital at this time when we are threatened not 
only by the Nazis and the Fascists but also by Japan. 

These are but a few of the grievous mistakes of which the New Deal is 
guilty. When a person of Miss Thompson’s intelligence and understanding calls 
for the perpetuation in office of such an administration, it would not be surpris- 
ing if some persons believed that she had lost her mind, not changed it. 

This country just cannot survive another four years of the New Deal with- 
out fundamental changes in our whole way of life. The only chance left for 
us to continue in the American way is to do what Mr. Willkie has so often 
urged—to turn the Government back to the people. The election of Wendell 


Willkie will do just that. f 
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Making America Muscle-Minded 


By Our Own Vest-Expansion Expert 


Just about the jolliest news we have heard emanate from the 
White House in seven and a half years—and believe us, we have 
heard news in that time which sounded as if Hans Christian 
Andersen had joined the New Deal—is the recent appointment 
of John B. Kelly of Philadelphia as America’s official pepper- 
upper. 

“We are soft!” Kelly shouted, as he staggered down the stairs. 
Americans have been leading too easy lives of late. They have 
got to exercise more. Their diet has been all wrong, too. 

At first we regarded this information with our eyebrows lifted 
so high the barber suggested we needed a hair-cut. It sounded 
to us like New Deal propaganda, a suggestion that in this work- 
less Utopia too many persons were lolling around in rocking 
chairs waiting for the next relief check. 

But there was no propaganda in President Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointment of Mr. Kelly, who is described as an international 
sculling champion, sculling having nothing to do with head- 
hunting or phrenology. It is a method of making a boat move 
without the aid of an outboard motor, sails or tow-horses. 
You'll never guess how it is done, but you will probably learn 
before Mr. Kelly is finished with you. 

Americans are not using their muscles enough, Mr. Kelly says, 
and as a result we are deteriorating. He is borne out by Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, who recently 
cited from experience that the 
once-boasted marksmanship of 
his countrymen was disgrace- 
ful. 

So, any day now, the United 
States is going to become one 
huge athletic field, according 
to the plan. Mr. Kelly says it is going to become the patriotic 
duty of all men to walk to work, all women to walk to market. 

A few million men may ask, “What work?” And their wives 
will echo, “What market, with what, for what?” We must not 
let ourselves be discomfited by such obviously fifth-column dis- 
couragement. If you haven’t work to walk to, you can walk 
looking for work, can’t you? And if you haven’t anything to 
market for or with, why, join a picket parade in front of a 
department store! Where there is a will there is a walk. 

Mr. Kelly says, further, that we need setting-up exercises. 
It seems that too many of us take our athletics vicariously. We 
tell the bartender to set ’em up, instead. Americans, we are 
told, think they are a sports-loving nation because “50,000 peo- 
ple sit in a stadium watching 22 men play football.” 

We would like to bet Mr. Kelly a cold shower against a cozy 
armchair by the fire that football fans get twenty times the 
exercise the players do. In the first place there is the five-mile 
hike from the parking lot to the stadium. Then there is the 
mile hop-skip-and-jump through the stadium to one’s seat 
2,000 feet above the playing field. Follows, then, the hours of 
contortions trying to see over or around the gal with the funny 
hat in front of one, the descent from the Matterhorn and the 
ten-mile walk back to the car. 
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But, of course, that happens only five or six times a year, and 
Mr. Kelly says we ought to have vigorous exercise every morn- 
ing. 

At intervals during the business day, the nation will, at a sig- 
nal, throw open the windows and—no, not jump out—go 
through some brisk deep-breathing numbers. Mr. Kelly says 
nothing about walking home from work, so it will not be cheat- 
ing to have a couple of stretcher bearers carry you to your car 
or train. 

You arrive home, never mind how, to be greeted by the Little 
Woman. Her cheeks are all rosy from her safari to the A. & P. 
or Tiffany’s, and as she hob- 
bles up on her crutches, she 
announces with a gay laugh 
that there is to be raw carrots, 
uncooked kale and whole oats 
soaked in honey and soy bean 
sauce for dinner. You ask for 
a blood transfusion after the 
meal, in place of your usual highball, because the next thing on 
the Kelly program is community games. 

You heard me! 

Not bridge, not poker, not even Kelly pool. Games! 

The idea is to fare forth and get the entire neighborhood to 
join you in a rousing community game of field hockey, tough 
football, soft ball or high hurdles over the back-yard clothes 
lines. Dodging clocks, flower pots and other things is good 
exercise, too. 

A kindly Government, Mr. Kelly promises, will provide in- 
structors and also medical officers to advise one just how far 
an old softie may go at the start. We can save the Govern- 
ment the bother and expense; we can tell without help how far 
we are able to go, right now; it is as far as from here to the 
wastebasket. 

Virtue, too, is to be its own reward, as usual. Persons who 
turn out for practice faithfully and live through a year of 
patriotic pepping-up don’t even get their letter. The least the 
Government could do for one is to award a snappy USA to wear 
on one’s hospital nightshirt, or an IOU, or whatever the current 
symbol of the nation may be. 

“We must get tough!” exclaims Mr. Kelly, preparing to make 
it tough for us, and for the insurance companies. 

Well, do you know any games? Our own idea of a good, spit- 
ited game with just the right amount of exercise, Mr. Kelly, 
is chess. Capturing a knight, 





or moving a castle with your es* 

bare hands to Kb-4 does not o>, tre ¢ 

sound like a sissy game, now, NoT > ry) 
does it? Or do you play chess, ExeRcisl 

too? Okay, Mr. Kelly. Lend il 


us a good pair of spiked shoes 


—_ 
wa € 
and we will compete in the 


four-yard dash, but there had better be something worth dash- 
ing for. 
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———— Nhe Yeas aud Nays—§ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pa’ 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Separate Air Service? 

Sir:—I would like to give my opinion 
on the question whether “a new cabinet 
position, corresponding to that of Secre- 
tary of War and that of Secretary of the 
Navy, should be created, and the ap- 
pointee to that position be given full con- 
trol over all the air forces of the United 
States.” 

I have been discussing, debating and 
fighting this question since 1923. Because 
of the positions I have occupied during 
that period, I have in a sense been the 
spearhead in every one of these contro- 
versies: the famous “Lassiter Board Re- 
port,” the Morrow Board, the Mitchell 
court-martial, the Shenandoah investiga- 
tion, the Baker Board, the “McArthur- 
Pratt” understanding, all of which may be 
considered as landmarks in the history of 
aviation in this country. 

The Navy’s position has been consistent 
all the way through. We have insisted 
from the beginning that naval aviation is 
the adaptation of aviation to naval uses 
and that such adaptation could only be 
made by naval personnel, men who were 
versed primarily in the ways of the sea. 
The fact that today we, admittedly, have 
the finest naval aviation in the world is 
ample vindication of our traditional posi- 
tion in this controversy. Anyone who says 
that the Navy has opposed the develop- 
ment of aviation is saying something 
which has no foundation in fact; to the 
contrary, we have done everything pos- 
sible, consistent with our position in the 
matter, to foster and develop aviation in 
this country, as the records will show. 

Anyone who, having full knowledge, 
would advocate taking control of naval 
aviation away from the Navy and placing 
it under a separate Secretary for Air, 
should be tried for treason; and anyone 
who lacks full knowledge has no business 
discussing the matter. 

New York, N.Y. W. H. Sranptey, 
Admiral, U.S.N., Retired 


* * * 


Circulation of Money 


Sir:—In answer to the letter by Frank- 
lin G. Hills (U.S.N., Sept. 27), it seems 
that Mr. Hills cannot see the difference 
between individual economy and collective 
or national economy. 

The individual can benefit himself by 
spending less than his income, as long as 
others do the spending, so that his income 
ismaintained. If we all spend less than our 
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income, our income will be reduced and 
we will have less than we had before. 

The banks collect the savings of the 
people, and they lend money to their cus- 
tomers; but the amount that they lend is 
not the same as the amount that they col- 
lect. If the people deposit more money in 
the banks than they borrow from the 
banks, the banks accumulate excessive re- 
serves, and the amount of money in cir- 
culation is reduced. 

If our savings increase more than our 
debts, the circulation of money will be 
reduced and we will have a depression. 
If our debts increase more than our sav- 
ings, the circulation of money will in- 
crease and we will have prosperity. When 
we have prosperity the tendency is to in- 
crease our savings and pay up our debts. 
Then the circulation of money is reduced 
and we have another depression. The 
problem is to maintain a proper balance 
between savings and debts, and thus main- 
tain the proper amount of money in cir- 
culation to supply the needs of business 
and employment. 
Port Hope, Michigan. Geo. B. Jounson 


* * * 


Booms and Depressions 
Sir:—Booms and depressions are caused 
by the inflation and deflation of credit, and 
not by the inflation and deflation of money. 
This government credit inflation of $25,- 
000,000,000 will cause the greatest credit 
boom in history, and its deflation in about 
ten years from now will cause the greatest 
panic in the history of the United States. 
South Bend, Ind. Anprews N. HILpEBRAND 


* * * 


Pensions for the Aged 

Sir:—In your issue of October 4 (News- 
gram) Dr. O. E. Baker, discussing our de- 
clining birth rate, states the cause but of- 
fers no specific remedy, viz:—Adequate 
pensions for old people, allowing them to 
retire from active service, thus making 
jobs for the younger generation, who can 
then afford to marry. 

Money is the lifeblood of the nation, 
and, when circulation declines, health fol- 
lows suit. 

Pensions for the aged (same to be spent 
monthly) would accomplish three things: 
—Jobs for the young, increase purchasing 
power, comforts for the aged. 


Crystal Springs, Fla. Tom SHADE 


Praise of ‘Life in Capital’ 


Sir:—Just a note to let you know of one 
reader who is appreciating very much the 
delightful humor of the articles appearing 
on the page bearing the caption, “Life in 
the Capital.” 
Fresno, Calif. Husert Puitvires 
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ANCHO 


FENCE 
x 





With war abroad, and an increase in sabo- 
tage and trouble-making at home similar 
to 27 years ago, it’s folly to delegate the 
job of guarding even a single part of your 
plant property to a few signs and a watch- 
man’s intermittent visits. It’s time to 
make definitely certain that no unauthor- 
ized person can take even a single step on 
your plant property day or night. 

An Anchor Fence rings your plant with a 
wall of steel, which says “No” to sabo- 
teurs, trouble-makers, trespassers—and 
means it! Study your plant layout today. 
Then call an Anchor Engineer. Let him 
show you the many ways saboteurs can 
enter your plant—and how an Anchor 
Fence can seal up these unsuspected 
entrances. 


Let him show you, too, how an Anchor 
Fence will make more of your plant prop- 
erty safe and usable by protecting outdoor 
storage yards, railroad sidings, open 
buildings. An Anchor Fence Engineer will 
gladly call on you without obligation if 
you'll check, fill in and mail the coupon. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6610 Eastern Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 
0 Please have Anchor Fence Engineer 
ca 
1 Send Illustrated Industrial Fence 
Catalog. 


Address___. 

















Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


—__— Hashingion Miapers— 





Criticism of Our Diplomacy . . . Worry Over 
Plane Output . . . Exodus of Dollar-a-Year Men? 


President Roosevelt is being advised 
that the vote shift due to draft regis- 
tration is likely to be large enough to 
have an important election effect. 


x & @ 


Latest military reports on British 
ability to counter German air attacks 
are far from optimistic. German tac- 
tics changed in recent days. 


xk *& 


Highest State Department officials 
are doing as much guessing as the 
man in the street concerning Russia’s 
intentions toward Germany and 
Japan. Inside “dope” is singularly 
lacking. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt’s cautious feelers 
toward friendly co-operation with 
Russia are showing few signs of being 
reciprocated. 


kkk 


Much high-placed New Deal com- 
ment can be heard to the effect that 
every diplomatic move this country 
has made in recent years has resulted 
in failure. Ranxing of State Depart- 
ment and White House wisdom in 
foreign affairs is lower inside the 
New Deal than outside. 


2 2 


President Roosevelt himself wrote 
the address in which he warned that 
U.S. aid to Britain would increase 
and that this country would fight to 
maintain sea control in this hemi- 
sphere. 


x kek 


Word trickles out that the adminis- 
tration of the National Defense Com- 
mission is “chaotic” owing to lack of 
any executive direction. 

x *k * 
Senator O’Mahoney, (Dem.), Wyo- 
ming, chairman of TNEC, is under 
fire in his campaign for re-election on 
the issue of federal regulation of life 
insurance companies. Wyoming voters, 
according to word reaching here, are 
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being told that Senator O’Mahoney 
would destroy their life insurance 
policies. Senate cloakroom comment 
has drawn a connection between such 
charges and the fact that a report 
which SEC submitted to Senator 
O’Mahoney on its life insurance in- 
vestigation has not seen the light of 
day. 


xk kk 


Both John L. Lewis and Mr. Roose- 
velt are carrying chips on their shoul- 
ders in their personal relationship, 
with results that still may have a 
campaign effect. 


xk * 


Some important people are saying 
that, if there is a third term, a rather 
large percentage of the “dollar-a- 
year” men now serving here may find 
themselves cut off the pay roll. 


x *k * 


It is not at all improbable that Colo- 
nel Lindbergh may one day soon find 
himself called back to active service 
in the Army Air Corps. Lindbergh 
now is in the reserves. 


xk 


Treasury is studying the idea of col- 
lecting income taxes—both corpora- 
tion and individual—at the source 
each month. This would mean apply- 
ing the pay-roll tax system to income 
taxes and would follow the new meth- 
od used by the British to syphon 
funds out of the income stream. 


x *k * 


Ideas for U.S.-Latin-American co- 
operation are boiling down to a study 
of ways to let Latin-American na- 
tions have a plentiful supply of Amer- 
ican dollars. 


x*k 


Some very important New Deal of- 
ficials disagree with the President’s 
thesis that it is vital for this country 
to maintain its rights in the Far East. 
They see an enforced isolation for 


the U.S. within this hemisphere as 
inevitable. 


x kk 


Important British representatives jp 
this country are more openly express. 
ing the opinion that success for their 
cause will involve full participation 
on the part of the United States. 


xk * 


White House was far from pleased 
by the revelation that U.S. airplane 
production would be barely 900 in 
October, or less than the airplane in- 
dustry’s capacity five months ago 
when the armament drive started. 


xk * 


A plan for enforced priorities on some 
key defense industries is simmering at 
the White House and probably will 
be served up after election. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt was flooded with warn- 
ings and protestations from Demo- 
cratic leaders out in the country con- 
cerning the trend of voter opinion 
before consenting to make an active 
campaign for votes in the final two 
weeks before election. 


x * * 


Some officials say that President 
Roosevelt’s plan for construction of 
defense facilities west of the Alle- 
ghanies and east of the Rockies and 
200 miles inland from the northern 
and southern borders will be honored 
largely in the breach. Plans for air- 
craft plant expansion are being made 
without great regard for the rule. Ar- 
rangements have been made for tank 
and machine gun plants outside the 
protective limits. 


xk kk 

Rumored is a naval “understanding” 
between Britain and the U.S. in- 
volving defense of the seas if the Brit- 
ish Isles should fall. Substance of the 
report is that the British Navy would 
repair to Singapore to oppose Japan, 
freeing our Navy for defense of the 
Atlantic against the Axis. 
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Reaping the benefits of automotive research 


HE FARMER has always been among 
Ve first to reap the benefits of auto- 
motive progress. The automobile ended 
the isolation of farm life. The motor 
truck made it easier for him to get his 


produce to town, opened up new Mar- 


kets, allowed the profitable farming of 


lands far from other means of trans- 
portation. And the tractor made it pos- 
sible for him to do a better, bigger job 
of farming — relieved him of drudgery 
and gave him more time to enjoy life. 

In recent years, the high compression 
principle, already developed in automo- 
bile and airplane engines, was adopted 
by the farm machinery industry. En- 
gines were redesigned to take advan- 
tage of the new improved gasolines, and 
great increases in the power and flexi- 
bility of tractors resulted. This was an 
important factor in the evolution of the 
present compact, inexpensive tractor. 


The modern high compression trac- 


tor provides an outstanding example 
of the importance of recognizing the 
engine and its fuel as a single unit. Its 


development resulted from the type of 


coordinated research in the automotive 
and petroleum industries that is ex- 
pected by engineers to produce another 
bumper crop of power developments in 
the next ten years. 


Already laboratory experiments with 
supercharged engines and engines 
having super-compression ratios show 
the possibilities of future automobiles, 
buses, trucks and tractors which will 
render obsolete present standards of per- 
formance. The practical pro- 


and the petroleum refiner must evaluate 
fuels in terms of tomorrow’s engines. 
That’s why we of the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, through our Research 
Laboratories in Detroit and San Ber- 
nardino, are engaging in joint programs 
with the automotive, aircraft, tractor 
and petroleum industries—and through 
our field staff we are assisting the users 
of fuels and engines in the practical 
application of laboratory findings. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil com- 


panies to improve gasoline. 





duction of such vehicles will 
depend upon further coopera- 
tive research in many fields 
— engine design, metallurgy, 
ceramics, lubricants and fuels. 
The engine designer must 





plan for fuels of tomorrow, 


Better and more economical 
transportation through 
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FLOWERS AND SNOW CAPPED MOUNTAINS ON THE SHORES OF CHILE'S “LAKE OF ALL THE SAINTS” 


@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 38 day cruises to Peru and Chile, 
visiting en route Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador and cruise- 
tours ‘Round South America. 

@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, LaGuaira and Puerto Cabello 
with optional 160 mile Grand Tour of the Venezuelan Andes by auto. 


Santa Rosa; every room outside, each with private bath; outdoor 
tiled swimming pools; dining rooms on promenade decks with 
casement windows and roll back domes. 


@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, 
) 
7 


@ Sailings from New York every Friday. Consult your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq.,New York;Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington,D.C.; New 
Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 








